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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answer on page 34 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. “The Greeks had a word for it. Laugh it off if you can,” said the teacher. 
“The word school originally meant (p. 25) 
(1) leisure (3) play (5) war 
(2) thought (4) entertainment (6) sport 
2. Thomas Wolfe began his writing as a dramatist, but he found that 
(p. 26-E) 
(1) it was like trying to puta strait- (3) all the world’s a stage, and all 
jacket on a whale the men and women merely 


(2) there is too much glare and players 

grief connected with the stage (4) the dramatist is born, not made 
3. The Tungus would rather spare the rod and spoil the child, because 
(p. 25-E) 

(1) a spoiled child is better than a (3) they value their rods more than 
beaten child their children 

(2) it isn’t good manners to strike (4) a bad child is irresistibly funny 
a child to them 


4. “Don’t sit like a frog on a log,’ Hemingway would say, “Looking and 
looking with round eyes” (p. 29-E) 
(1) jump into the water and chase 

tadpoles 


(3) people will think you’ve got the 
brains of a frog 
(2) do anything, just to prove (4) choose what is important out of 
you're alive all that you’re seeing 
5. During the school meeting, when the townspeople had finished speak- 
ing, Jules got up and proposed (p. 11) 
(1) that the school accept Bowen’s (3) that he and Rosie and Otto and 
suggestions Ed leave the school 
(2) three cheers for Mr. Wheaton (4) that Mr. Dewey be retired 
6. Until recently it was an old Polish custom to settle the matter of who 
should be king by (p. 15-S) 
(1) giving the rivals pistols at fifty 
paces 
(2) asking the King of Prussia to 
decide 
7. “Better get married, boys,” said the father to his sons, “If the new 
amendment to the Social Security Act goes through (p. 18-S) 
(1) your benefits start earlier if (3) you get additional benefits for 
you have a family your wife and children 
(2) people who aren’t married (4) you will get a bonus on your 
won't get any help Golden Wedding day 
8. If you know your Greek, you won’t be surprised that most of the in- 
habitants of the Dodecanese Islands where the Colossus of Rhodes once stood 
(p. 17-S) 
(1) are Greeks and Turks far from 
friendly to Italy 
(2) are descendants of the Roman 
conquerors 


(3) bullets instead of ballots 


(4) a footrace along the Corridor 


(3) are Greek restaurant keepers 
and Turkish rug dealers 
(4) are making a handsome modern 
copy of the Colossus 
9. When Chamberlain said that profits had been limited and wealth con- 
scripted by the new British tax program, a critic snorted: (p. 22-S) 
(1) the better to eat you with, my (3) don’t talk rubbish 
dear 
(2) the best laid plans of mice and 
men gang aft agley 
10. President Roosevelt’s latest message on relief indicates that he ap- 
proves of (p. 9) 
(1) neither Senator Byrnes’ nor 
Rep. Woodrum’s plans 
(2) the dole as a future way of 
handling relief 


(4) Oh, yeah? Says you! 


(3) spending our way out of the de- 
pression 

(4) his Republican critics’ relief 
plans more than his own 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to Dr. 
Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


What Is Man? 
Dear Editor: 


Perhaps this is a silly question, but 
what I can’t figure out is why we are 
here, that is, why we were born, what 
the purpose of life is, and so on. If all 
that happens is unemployment, war, 
quarrels at home, and trouble every- 
where, what’s the sense of ever hav- 
ing been put on earth! 

—Paul S. 
Dear Paul: 


Each one of us needs to explain and 
fit together all the things, good and 
bad, that happen to him. The events of 
life are like the pieces of a jig-saw 
puzzle which we move about in the 
hope that eventually a completed pic- 
ture will appear. We all must develop 
some kind of creed according to which 
we live, even though it cannot always 
be put into words. 

One of the main explanations of hu- 
man existence is that since man has a 
divine origin and divine goal, our task 
is to love and worship God, live as 
close to Him as possible, and prepare 
ourselves for a more complete and 
perfect life in the next world. Others 
believe that while we have been placed 
here for some definite end, what this 
is, no puny human mind can discover. 
After death, however, the purpose will 
become gloriously clear. Still another 
group of thinkers say that man is a 
biological accident on a planet that 
will return some far-off day to the 
nothingness from which it came. Any 
purpose which life has must be invent- 
ed by man himself, for the human 
drama has a very simple plot: we are 
born, grow up, love, marry, have chil- 
dren, experience:suffering, joy, adven- 
ture, discovery, and die. 

According to a few specific views of 
human purpose, man’s task is to: pur- 
sue pleasure and good times; suffer; 
obtain power over other human be- 
ings; secure money and fame; enlarge 
the boundaries of science and human 
knowledge; understand the universe, 
its structure and laws; enjoy beauty 
wherever it is found; do good to other 
human beings. Wise men always have 
held that real contentment comes from 
devotion, not to our own pleasure, 
comfort or influence, but to something 
outside of ourselves, as we see in the 
life of a saint or religious mystic, a so- 
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cial reformer, a research scientist, a 
philosopher, an artist. 

In my own purely personal philoso- 
phy, our life has a three-fold purpose. 
First, each one should try to make of 
himself a capable worker and crafts- 
man, and a strong human being will- 
ing to meet whatever challenges life 
may offer. Not that we can expect to 
conquer every difficulty. But we can, 
at least, fight hard and long, and accept 
disappointments without whimpering. 
It is good to know that we have gone 
as far with our abilities as opportu- 
nity has allowed. However, few lives 
are all hardship and woe, unless we 
insist on punishing ourselves. Nearly 
everyone has some moments of play 
and fun, and some moments when he 
finds expression for the finest and most 
beautiful aspects of his nature. 

Second, we go beyond ourselves and 
live also in our family and commu- 
nity. We should aim to make a success 
of marriage and bring to adulthood 
healthy and well - adjusted children. 
We should try to be loyal friends and 
good neighbors, not in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice or gushy sentimentality, but 
because we want to be useful to people 
about us. A truly strong person enjoys 
creating strength in others. 

Finally, we widen human purpose to 
include all of society. To do this we 
enlist in a war against the six common 
enemies of all mankind: ignorance, 
pain, fear, poverty, intolerance, dull- 
ness. Our foe is not a particular per- 
son but any idea or custom that crushes 
and enslaves the human spirit, that 
destroys the possibility of free think- 
ing and free living, that takes all the 
zest and gaiety out of life. To learn 
about these imprisoning customs and 
ideas and how liberation from them 
may be accomplished is an education 
all in itself. Whatever we enjoy of civ- 
ilization today is due to the men and 
women who in years past fought both 
for themselves and for those yet un- 
born. Each one of us in his own limit- 
ed and humble way must do the same. 

—GEORGE LAWTON 


Boycott 
Gentlemen: 


All true loving Americans are 
against nations that wage a policy of 
aggression and radical discrimination 
of people. Two good examples are Ger- 
many and Japan. We must form a boy- 
cott against nations like these in order 
to bring peace and equality of man 
back to all peoples of the world. 

We are carrying on a policy of boy- 
cotting their goods, but many people 
do not really know that when they 
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This may be the first and last chance in transpor- 
tation history to travel so many miles for so Finle 
money—and in strictly modern, air-cushioned 
comfort. You can actually go from your home 
town to the New York World's Fair, then cross- 
continent to the Golden Gate Exposition, and 
back home, all for $69.95! @ A friendly tip: pur- 
chase Greyhound expense-paid tours to assure hotel 
reservations and carefree enjoyment. And don’t for- 
get—Greyhound offers similar low rates and the 
same Super-Coach travel ease to all vacation spots. 


Mail the Coupon to Nearest of these Greyhound Information Offices 
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buy goods marked USA they are buy- 
ing Japanese goods. This is because 
they do not know that goods made in 
the United States of America are 
marked U.S.A. (with dots between the 
letters). This is only one way of fool- 
ing the American people who would 
ing Japanese goods. ... 


Daniel Kendler 
Brooklyn, New York 


Answer to “The Woman Pays” 
Dear A,B,C & D: 


You say, “We do not think it is fair 
for the girls to always have to give the 
parties.” Well, might I ask don’t you 
think it is enough for the boy to pay 
the girl’s way to the dance or theater, 
pay for gasoline, pay for refreshments 
afterward, pay for flowers or corsages, 
and other incidental expenses? You 
girls might not realize it, but it is truly 
expensive, at least it is here in the 
Greater Cleveland area and I presume 
it is in your city too. As I understand 
it, the girl’s father usually pays for 
food and other forms of entertainment, 
the girls don’t have to stand the loss, 
While when, and if, the boys throw a 
party the bill goes to the host. In con- 
clusion let me say that it’s only fair for 
the girls to throw the party once ina 
while and give the boy’s wallet a rest. 

Burr Mowery 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 


Help! 
Dear Forum: 


For me, tomorrow can be not more 
than the day after today. ... I needa 
push as I never needed one before. 
If I ever needed help, I need it now. 
Blessed are those who know what their 
vocation is. I only know that I can and 
would do almost anything to work. To 
be able to see into the future would be 
fine, but at present the advice of some- 
one who knows would help as much as 
anything. I don’t think I’m the only one 
who needs it. There are thousands of 
graduating seniors this year who 
haven’t any idea what comes after the 
diploma. Having lived a sheltered life 
with no responsibilities isn’t a very big 
help either. To make a choice of one’s 
life work is a big decision, and no per- 
son should go into it without help. . .. 

Youth shouldn’t be held back, or 
edged along, but guided down the 
course which leads to peace and eco- 
nomic security. 

Vince Schoeneberger 
Perham (Minn.) High School 


(Isn’t there someone—perhaps your 
parents, your friends’ parents, one of 
your teachers—to whom you could go 
with your question? An adult whose 
opinions and experience you respect 
and who is aware of your interests and 
natural inclinations could give you ad- 
vice that would go a long way toward 
helping you work out this problem 
which is puzzling so many other high 
school seniors about to graduate and 
without a job in sight.—Ed.) 
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Elektro’s Dangerous Notion 
An Editorial 


six - feet-ten aluminum 

giant in the Westing- 

house Exhibit at the New York 

World’s Fair had been on his 

feet all day, doing his tricks for 

the entertainment of the vis- 

itors. He was not tired, he had 

never been tired, although he 

had been walking back and 

forth, talking, singing, doing 

exercises, smoking, counting on his fingers, and rec- 

ognizing colors and smells for his public. Elektro 

knew he was good and he took an honest pride in his 

little electric motors, gears, cams, relays and mass 
of wiring. 

But lately something had gone awry in Elektro’s 
internal workings—something which had caused 
him to start thinking. He had been watching the 
people, day after day, and he had come to the con- 
clusion they had something which he lacked. He 
didn’t know what it was. Every time he tried to put 
his finger on that quality it slipped away from him. 

Now it was night, and Elektro was standing quiet- 
ly on his dais. The crowds had all departed and the 
fair grounds were still. Since the giant never slept, 
he had a long night in which to try to find the answer 
to the puzzle of man. Then he heard someone enter 
the hall. He couldn’t turn his head, because his cur- 
rent was off, but he knew it was his boss, the man 
who put him together. The electrician went over him 
like a doctor with a stethoscope. 

“Well, how goes it, old chap?” asked the inventor. 
“You seem a little off your feed tonight.” 


| ix feet the 260-pound, 


“To tell you the truth, boss, I am,” replied Elektro 


in his toneless voice. “Well, I’ve been thinking.” 

“What! Oh, oh, that’s bad. What about?” 

“Well, what I want to know is this: What have 
people got that I haven’t got? I’m a lot bigger and 
Stronger than they are. I never sleep nor eat, my 
clothes are better than theirs, and I can do every- 
thing they can. But they’ve got something. It makes 
them light up when they look at me. They act like— 
well, like they were seeing something I can’t see— 
like they had gone somewhere else, but they don’t 
move from the spot. I got the idea they could be two 


places at the same time, wherever their minds go, 
and right here at the same time.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. That’s the way I first 
saw you. You weren’t made yet, and I was sitting at 
my desk, but I saw you just as plainly as I do now.” 

“Say, will you put another motor in me some- 
where so I can do that too?” 

“No, Elektro, I couldn’t. You see, I don’t know how 
any motor would give you an imagination.” 

“Imagination? What’s that?” 

“It’s what caused me to think of making you.” 

“Has everybody got it?” 

“Oh, yes. Some have a lot, others only a little. But 
it’s what makes people with the same organs, sets 
of limbs, features, and all that unlike one another.” 

“Yes, but how do they get it? I want some.” 

“Well, of course, they develop imagination. Now 
when I thought of you, I started with just a flash of 
an idea, and the more I imagined you, the more real 
you became, until—well, here you are.” 

“Do you need imagination to make anything?” 

“Yes—to make anything new. Or even to make 
yourself different from other people.” 

“Isn’t there anything that would make me dif- 
ferent?” 

“No. Not a single motor or gear. In a way I’m sorry, 
old man. But in a way I’m not. You see, some people 
use imagination to make good things. Some use it to 
destroy what other people make and to harm other 
people. And sometimes a man makes a good thing 
and bad men use it to do bad things, the way air- 
planes are being made to kill people.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by good and bad. 
What difference does it make anyway? All I want is 
to have what people have and then I could do what- 
ever I wanted to.” Elektro laughed harshly. “I could 
kick this building down, and smash all those little 
people. I’m strong and I never get tired.” 

The inventor stared at his brain child. “Yes. Why, 
so you could.” He whipped out a tiny screw driver 
and went quickly to work. Then he stepped back. 
“Well, good night, Elektro. You won’t think any 
more, and you’ll never imagine. I’m not taking any 
chances on your imagination. I guess I went too far. 
You’re more like people than I thought. Worse, you'd 
never know the difference between good and bad.” 





Europe Looks 


At Ameriea 


These samples of foreign cartoons let 
us “see ourselves as others see us.” As 
expected, English and French cartoon- 
ists are encouraged by America’s inter- 
est in the European crisis and our op- 
position to aggressor nations. German 
and Italian cartoonists, however, com- 
ment acidly on American policies. We 
are told to solve our own problems, and 
stop “lecturing” European nations. Hit- 
ler’s Reichstag speech rejected President 
Roosevelt’s peace proposals as “futile” 
and a “breach of good manners.” 

At right, English Cartoonist Strube 
welcomes President Roosevelt’s denun- 
ciation of fascist-nazi aggression and his 
plea for world-wide political and eco- 
nomic peace talks. He implies that the 
President’s call for “methods short of 
war, but stronger than mere words” will 
encourage Britain and France, “put the 
heat” on Hitler and Mussolini, and halt 
the march of the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
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The cartoonist for Kladderadatsch, 
Berlin, believes America is menaced by 
Communism. He has Uncle Sam looking 
anxiously at a “Red Spider over U. S.” 

















































At left, the Nazi cartoonist in Das 
Schwarze Korps, Berlin, pictures the de- 
mocracies trying to “encircle” Germany. 
He laughs scornfully at the “Stop Hitler” 
bloc’s negotiations with other nations, 
and declares that “Germany is too big 
for encirclement” by her enemies. 

The French cartoonist in Le Petit Bleu, 
Paris, believes that President Roosevelt 
will bring American moral support and 
economic aid to the democracies if they 
have to fight the Rome-Berlin Axis. Such 
foreign comments infuriate “isolation- 
ists” in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. They feel that moral and eco- 
nomic aid to France and Britain will be 
followed with armed assistance if these 
nations become hard-pressed in a future 
war with the Rome-Berlin Axis—as hap- 
pened in 1917. 











Italians frequently answer American criticisms of fascism by referring to Naz 
the gangsters in this country, and the “menace” of Communism. This artist the 
in the newspaper Guerin Meschino, Milan, pictures a league of gangsters and thre 


Russians who are preparing for a “Soviet conquest of the United States.” 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Hitler Rejects Roosevelt’s Plea; 
Polish-German Tension Mounts 





A hitherto irresistible force—Ger- 
many—has collided with an object 
—Poland. It remains to be seen how 
immovable that object is. The peace 
of Europe hangs upon whether Adolf 
Hitler is convinced that he can hum- 
ble the Poles in a “Little World War” 
without bringing the British-French 
“Stop Hitler” bloc into action. 

In rejecting President 
Roosevelt’s peace plea, Hitler 
turned his oratorical guns on 
Poland. He tore up the Polish- 
German non - aggression 
treaty of 1934; demanded the 
return of Danzig and the 
granting of a German motor 
road right-of-way across the 
Corridor into East Prussia; 
and then gave this warning to 
his neighbor: “Like Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland now stands 
under the pressure of inter- 
national war mongers.” This 
reference to the German- 
Czech crisis of September, 
1938, which ended in the 
British-French surrender to 
Hitler’s demands at Munich, 
was calculated to weaken Pol- 
ish determination. 

Even while Hitler was de- 
livering his strongly-worded 
speech, packed with threats 
as well as declarations of 
peaceful intentions, a Nazi memo- 
randum was sent to Polish Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck. It specified that 
the motor road right-of-way must 
be 15% miles wide—a sort of corri- 
dor across a corridor. Foreign Min- 
ister Beck promptly met Hitler’s de- 
mands with counter-demands and 
suggestions. Hitler said Danzig must 
become a “free city” within the 
Reich, and that Poland would be 
granted a free harbor and economic 
rights in the city. The Poles suggest 
that Danzig become a “free city” 
within Poland, and that Germany be 
given full economic rights. The Pol- 
ish military journal, Polska Zbrojna, 
said: “Danzig is at the mouth of a 
great Polish river (Vistula), and we 
cannot give it up... .” Likewise, the 
Nazi demand for a corridor through 
the Corridor is looked upon as a 
threat to Poland’s defenses. The mil- 
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itary journal adds: “If Poland is to 
be conquered it will have to be con- 
quered house by house and farm by 
farm... .” 

It is possible, however, that Hitler 
will not have to run the risk of a 
war with Poland. Both Britain and 
France hope that they won’t have 
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to fight over Danzig and the Corri- 
dor. Danzig is a strongly German 
city and the Corridor does cut the 
Reich off from East Prussia. There- 
fore, they hope that Poland will 
settle these problems peacefully. The 
Poles appear willing to reach a set- 
tlement if Hitler drops his “or else’”’ 
method of gaining his demands. But 
the question remains—How can Po- 
land grant Hitler enough to “save his 
face” and still protect her vital sea- 
coast on the Baltic? Will Hitler de- 
cide that he must risk a war in order 
to show the German people that the 
Reich is an irresistible force? And 
will the Poles fight to hold Danzig in 
spite of British-French caution? 


What Hitler Said (?) 
Asked about Hitler’s speech, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said he left the door 
to peaceful negotiation “open about 
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Doyle in New York Post 
Hitler—“Do You Consider Yourself Menaced?” 





an inch.” Edwin L. James of the 
N. Y. Times concluded, however, that 
an “inch” was not enough, and said: 
“In short, Hitler’s speech was not re- 
assuring. ... There was little in it to 
justify the democracies in lessening 
their precautions.” 

Aside from squaring-off for a 
showdown with Poland, Hitler re- 
jected President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals point by point. He said Ger- 
many is fed up with round table con- 
ferences on armaments and trade 
problems; that Germany threatens 
no nation—that all 31 nations men- 
tioned by the President re- 
plied “no” when asked if they 
felt in danger; (Schol., May 
6, p. 17-S) that Germany 
however, is willing to sign 
non-aggression pacts with 
any nation that makes sepa- 
rate proposals; and that the 
President should attend to his 
own domestic problems and 
stop meddling in European af- 
fairs. 

Britain’s attitude, Hitler 
declared, has nullified the 
naval treaty under which the 
German navy was limited to 
35 per cent of the British. He 
added: “The only demand I 
have made from England is 
restoration of colonies.” (The 
British are not worried about 
a naval race with Germany, 
but the colonies demand 
brings up a sore point that 
can cause trouble.) 

Aside from assuring Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that Ger- 
many’s small neighbors are not un- 
happy, Hitler had this to say about 
allegations that the Reich might 
some time plan aggression against 
the United States: “I here solemnly 
declare that all assertions circulated 
in any way concerning an intended 
German attack or invasion on or in 
American territory are rank frauds 
and gross untruths.” 

Has Hitler’s speech made his pur- 
pose clear? Do his speeches ever 
provide a road map for his future 
moves? In May, 1935, Hitler said: — 
“Germany neither intends nor 
wishes to annex Austria.” In March, 
1936:—“Germany will never break 
the peace of Europe. We have no ter- 
ritorial demands in Europe.” In 
March, 1938, he took Austria. In 
September, 1938, Hitler said: —“The 
Sudetenland is the last territorial 

(Concluded on next page) 
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New British Ambassador to 
Work for U. S. Cooperation 


The important job of winning 
friends and influencing America’s 
opinion of Britain during the present 
world crisis has been placed in the 
hands of the Marquess of Lothian. 
He will take Sir 
Ronald Lindsay’s 
post as British 
Ambassador to 
the United States 
soon after the vis- 
it of King George 
VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in June. 

The 57 - year- 
old Marquess is 
better known as 
Philip Kerr, who 
served as secretary to Prime Minis- 
ter Lloyd George from 1916 to 1921, 
and headed a “brain trust” of young 
officials in the Government. As Sec- 
retary of the Rhodes Trust for Ox- 
ford scholarships, awarded annually 
to American college students, the 
Marquess of Lothian has traveled 
throughout the United States. Last 
year he won some American friends 
by suggesting that Britain make a 
payment on her wa. debt. 

Lord Lothian’s posts in Britain’s 
foreign service have been largely in 
Asia and Africa. In recent years he 
has become more con- 
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Bolivian President Sets Up 
Totalitarian Dictatorship 


A dictatorship with a difference 
has been established in Bolivia by 
Colonel German Busch. The 35- 
year-old army officer assured the in- 
habitants of this small, land-locked, 
South American nation that his to- 
talitarian government was not relat- 
ed to either fascism, nazism, or com- 
munism. His regime is different from 
that of President Vargas of Brazil 
or other South American dictator- 
ships because he frankly admits it is 
totalitarian. It abolishes Congress 
and the democratic rights of free 
speech and assembly, which other 
Latin American dictators have usu- 
ally preserved after a fashion in or- 
der to prove that their regimes are 
“democratic.” 

Only last year, Bolivia signed a 
peace pact after a bloody and unsuc- 
cessful war with Paraguay over the 
Chaco region. The financial drain of 
this conflict upset the Governments 
of both Paraguay and Bolivia. In 
July, 1937, Colonel Busch, son of a 
German settler in Bolivia, ousted the 
government of President David Toro. 
Last May, Busch was elected presi- 
dent legally. Now, he has seized 
complete control of the nation. 

The Bolivian Dictator declared 
that his nation faced bankruptcy, 





servative, and has sup- > 
ported Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s efforts to 
- “appease” Europe’s dic- 
tators. However, he now 
believes that Britain 
must take a firm stand 
against the Rome - Ber- 
lin Axis and match force 
against force if neces- 
sary. It was Lord Lo- 
thian who returned from 
a trip to the United 
States several months 
ago and warned Prime 
Minister Chamberlain 
that continued efforts at 
appeasement were cre- 
ating a bad impression 
in America. 

The new Ambassador 
will be expected to play 
up Chamberlain’s change 
of mind and assure 
America that economic 
aid to Britain in a future 
war will serve the cause 
of democracy. 

British officials are 
particularly anxious 
about proposed changes 
in America’s Neutrality 














Chrisitian Science Monitor 


Chinese military leaders speak of Japan’s far-flung 
battle lines as a tightly stretched “rubber-band.” 
Shaded portions on map show areas held by Japanese, 
and the arrows indicate points where the Chinese are 
attacking in their “rubber-band tactics” of stretching 


Act. Japan’s lines at several different places. 





and a firm dictatorship was needed 
to restore prosperity. He accused the 
political parties of trying to over- 
throw his Government. The parties 
have been insisting that Bolivia 
should have a civilian rather than a 
military government. Busch also ac- 
cused businessmen of making huge 
profits at Bolivia’s expense during 
the Chaco war. 

The man behind the Busch regime 
is Dionisio Foianini, son of an Italian 
father and a Bolivian mother. He 
gained great popularity by leading 
the confiscation of Standard Oil Com. 
pany property in Bolivia two years 
ago. He also negotiated a treaty with 
Argentina permitting the shipment 
of Bolivian oil through that nation. 
Argentina has granted two tracts of 
land along the Paraguay River for 
installation of two Bolivian refiner- 
ies to handle oil from fields taken 
from Standard Oil Company. 








Hitler Rejects 


(Concluded from page 7) 


claim which I have to make in Eu- 
rope. We do not want any Czechs.” 
Six months later the Nazis seized 
Czecho-Slovakia, and forced Lithu- 
ania to give up Memel. Now, Hitler 
says all he wants is Danzig, some 
former German colonies, and peace. 

At press time, Poland was report- 
ed ready to seize complete control of 
Danzig in order to strengthen her 
right flank in case of trouble with 
Germany. Such a move would force 
Hitler to accept Polish compromise 
plans or fight. 

Meanwhile, Europe’s’ military 
leaders were rolling up their sleeves 
to show off their muscle. In three 
May Day speeches, Hitler denounced 
America’s boycott of German prod- 
ucts, demanded unity to combat “en- 
circlement,” but added that “we love 
peace.” Russia’s Marshal Voroshilov 
reviewed an army parade in Moscow 
and announced, “We love fighting.” 
This was meant to warn Russia’s foes, 
but the Marshal added that his na- 
tion also desired peace. 

Intensive conversations between 
German and Italian army chiefs led 
to rumors that the Rome-Berlin Axis 
was plotting lightning drives against 
British Gibraltar, the Suez Canal 
and the Polish Corridor. General 
Walther von Brauchitsch and Gen- 
eral Alberto Pariani, Italy’s Chief of 
Staff, left Rome for a secret trip to 
Italian Libya, and huge new appro- 
priations for Italy’s armed forces 
were announced in preparation for 
future moves by the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. 
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President Submits Proposals 
To Reorganize 21 Agencies 





President Roosevelt has submitted 
sweeping Governmental reorganiza- 
tion plans to Congress. He proposes 
“to make democracy work” by mak- 
ing it more efficient and economical. 
Warning that democracy is menaced 
by dictatorships, he added, “It is our 
responsibility to make sure that the 
people’s Government is in condition 
to carry out the people’s will, 
promptly, effectively, without 
waste or lost motion.” 

The President said his plans 
would prevent the work of va- 
rious bureaus and agencies 
from over - lapping, and re- 
duce the cost of governmental 
operation from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 a year. Three new 
independent agencies will be 
created on the foundations of 
21 agencies and departmental 
bureaus concerned with vari- 
ous phases of public welfare, 
public works and Federal 
lending programs. 

Under the terms of the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Bill, 
approved recently after a 
three-year struggle (Schol., 
April 15, p. 9.), the President’s 
ambitious plans will go into 
effect unless Congress vetoes 
them by a joint resolution 
within 60 days. Any plan to 
reorganize the Government is 
certain to arouse the fears of 
officials whose power may be 
clipped. Worried officials 
dashed around last week try- 
ing to get Congressmen to 
modify the Presidential recommen- 
dations. But it appears that they will 
not be upset. 

A few Republicans disputed the 
President’s assertion that money will 
be saved. Others objected to the 
grouping of so-called “emergency 
relief agencies” with permanent 
agencies on the ground that these 
temporary agencies would tend to 
become permanent. But even Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem. of Montana), bit- 
ter foe of the President’s original 
plans, endorsed the proposed mer- 
gers and criticized officials who op- 
posed them. 
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Spring House-Cleaning 

Briefly, the President’s re-modeling 
and house-cleaning job calls for three 
new agencies: 1. A new Federal Secur- 
ity Agency—containing the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service (now in the Labor 
Department); the Office of Education 
(now in the Interior Department); 
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Public Health Service (now Treasury); 
National Youth Administration (now 
WPA); Social Security Board (now in- 
dependent); Civilian Conservation 
Corps (now independent). 

2. A new Federal Works Agency— 
containing the WPA and PWA (both 
independent); Bureau of Public Roads 
(now Agriculture); Public buildings 
branch of Treasury Department; part 
of National Park Service (now Inte- 














Out the Window 


rior); U. S. Housing Authority (now 
Interior). 3. Anew Federal Loan Agen- 
cy — containing these independent 
agencies: Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, Disaster Loan Corp., RFC 
Mortgage Company, Federal National 
Mortgage Assoc., Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Home Owners’ Loan 


’ Corp., Federal Savings and Loan In- 


surance Corp., Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

In addition, the President transfers 
to himself the Treasury’s Budget Bu- 
reau, which makes up Uncle Sam’s 
“house - keeping” budget each fiscal 
year. Two statistical agencies—collect- 
ing governmental data—and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, for- 
merly the National Resources Commit- 
tee, also are shifted to the Budget Bu- 
reau. The Department of Agriculture 
is given control over the Farm Credit 
Administration, Farm Mortgage Corp., 
and the Commodity Credit Corp., all 
now independent. 








Roosevelt Cuts WPA Funds, 
But Opposes Relief Change 


Congress was requested last week 
to vote $1,750,000,000 for the nation’s 
1940 relief program. Assuming that 
business recovery will continue to 
cut unemployment, the President 
proposed to slash relief funds by one- 
third. The WPA will receive $1,477,- 
000,000, enabling it to employ around 
two million persons. The National 
Youth and Farm Security adminis- 
trations will each get $123,000,000. 
This year the WPA alone has spent 
over two billion dollars and em- 
ployed an average of three million 
persons. The President’s relief 
request followed the lead of 
Congress, which cut his previ- 
ous WPA fund demand from 
$150,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, indi- 
cated that he will balk at fur- 
ther Congressional attempts 
to revise the Federal relief 
system. 

Prior to his relief message, 
the President submitted a 
sweeping Governmental re- 
organization plan to Congress. 
(See first column.) Since this 
proposal drastically remodels 
Federal relief agencies, in- 
cluding the much - criticized 
WPA, Senator Byrnes’ bill to 
reorganize relief may get 
pushed aside. (Schol., May 6, 
p. 19-S.) The Senator assert- 
ed, however, that his plans to 
combine the WPA, PWA, and 
CCC, and demand larger State 
relief contributions, would 
not be abandoned. And Rep- 
resentative Woodrum said his 
committee investigating al- 
leged WPA waste would not 
slow down. Woodrum has a 
new bill to take work-relief admin- 
istration away from Federal officials 
and return it to the States. 

The President met the Byrnes- 
Woodrum proposals head-on. He said 
Woodrum’s bill would lead to confu- 
sion and waste as hundreds of local 
officials started meddling with relief 
policies. He said that the Byrnes bill 
was not needed because present Fed- 
eral laws already require that States 
contribute all they can afford. 

Meanwhile, steps were taken to 
lower tax burdens on industry and 
encourage the business recovery 
needed to cut the relief load. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
whose job it is to study all tax bills, 
has recommended that Congress 
“freeze” the Social Security pay- 
roll tax at 1 per. cent for the next 
three years instead of permitting it 
to rise automatically to 14 per cent. 
(See page 20-S) 
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Leiserson Named to NLRB 
In Move to Balk Critics 


As Chairman of the railroads’ Na- 
tional Mediation Board, Dr. William 
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M. Leiserson has a brilliant 
record of. preventing serious 
strikes in this transportation 
industry. All his thirty years’ 
experience as a labor media- 
tor will be needed in his new 
job as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
The Wagner Act, which cre- 
ated the Board, and the NLRB 
itself are under heavy attack 
from Congressional, business, 
and American Federation of 
Labor critics. (Schol., May 6, 
p. 19-S.) 

The President appointed Dr. 
Leiserson to succeed Donald 
Wakefield Smith. The A.F.L. 
maintained that Mr. Smith 
was pro-CIO and warned Mr. 
Roosevelt that it had enough 
supporters in the Senate to 
block Smith’s re - appoint- 
ment. Although Dr. Leiserson 
vigorously defends the Wag- 
ner Act, and has upheld the 
NLRB against some of the more 
sweeping criticisms, he is said to be- 
lieve that certain changes could be 
made to silence most of the opposi- 
tion to the Board. The A.F.L. will not 
oppose the Leiserson appointment, 
but it contents that no one man could 
change the Board’s attitude. Federa- 
tion officials want Congress to oust 
the present members — Chairman 
J. Warren Madden, and E. S. Smith— 
and set up a new 
five - member 
board. 

Friends of the 
Board hope the 
Leiserson ap- 
pointment will 
slow down the 
drive to amend 
the Wagner Act 
or oust the — an ieee 
two members. 

Critics say it will LEISERSON 
probably lead to internal discord 
without saving the NLRB, because 
Chairman Madden and E. S. Smith 
may resent the appointment of Dr. 
Leiserson as a “clean up man.” 


In a letter to Congressmen, John 
L. Lewis widened the split between 
the CIO and A.F.L. by charging that 
the Federation had joined forces 
with employers to cripple the Wag- 
ner Act. Pressing his demands for 
changes in the Act, President Green 
of the A.F.L. denied Lewis’ charges. 
He attributed the Lewis accusations 
to “desperation,” and said that the 
CIO was rapidly losing its hold. 
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New Yorkers Visit Fair 


While Europe Eyes Hitler 
While Europe prepared to use the 
arts of war, the New York World’s 


Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The Jig-Saw Puzzle 


Fair of 1939 was formally dedicated 
last week by President Roosevelt in 
an address before 60,000 persons in 
the open-air Court of Peace. A crowd 
of 600,000 was dazzled by the tre- 
mendous sweep and color of the Fair 
Grounds, dominated by the 700-foot 
Trylon and 200-foot Perisphere. 
Only three and one half years ago 
this area—the Flushing Meadows— 
consisted of ash dumps in a marsh. 
After the Fair is over it will be a 
great city park. 

Peace was the key-note of the 
President’s message, but the weather 
at the Fair appeared to have been 
influenced by the political storms 
that the war-threatened world is ex- 
periencing. Clear skies and warm 
sunlight greeted early visitors. Soon, 
cloudy skies and rain-laden gusts of 
wind drove sight-seers to cover and 
by 3 o’clock the crowd’s spirit was 
badly dampened. Glowing reports 
that 1,000,000 people would visit 
the Fair the first day kept many 
thousands away, who wished to 
avoid the rush. 


America On Guard 


No direct reply to Hitler’s speech 
was made by President Roosevelt, 
but leaders in Congress prepared to 
speed up defense preparations. 
Chairman David Walsh of the Sen- 
ate Naval Committee said “we can- 
not accept the promises of Hitler... 
that the Western Hemisphere will be 
free from attack.” Funds to start two 
45,000-ton battleships and the $65,- 











000,000 naval base program will be 
voted soon. The Foreign Policy As. 
sociation warned, however, in a re- 
port that voters must call a halt on 
this armament race. It said an in- 
vasion of the New World by any 
European nation would be “fool. 
hardy” because the United States 
was far better prepared for conflict 
than ever before in peacetime his- 
tory. 

President Roosevelt made certain 
that no enemy force could invade 
the New World. The Caribbean Sea 
approach to the Panama Canal was 
placed under a unified army com- 
mand to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Puerto Rico with headquar- 
ters at San Juan, P. R. More troops 
and anti-aircraft guns wil be pro- 
vided for that area. Meanwhile, the 
President asked Congress to make 
available immediately $185,440,000 
for the new army air corps expan- 
sion program and requested $21,- 
062,500 for Panama Canal forces. 

Attention also centered on plans 
to revise the Neutrality Act. The 
“cash and carry” section of the pres- 
ent Act, permitting Government con- 
trol of shipping during war time, ex- 
pired May 1. The main section of the 
Act providing for an embargo of 
arms to all warring nations is now 
up for consideration. Senator Pitt- 
man favors a new Act permitting 
arms sales to warring nations on a 
“cash and carry”’ basis. “Isolation- 
ists,” led by Senator Nye, oppose this 
move on the ground that it obviously 
aids Britain and France since they 
control the seas, and will therefore 
get us into trouble with Germany 
and Italy. They favor a strict law 
prohibiting all trading with coun- 
tries at war, and preventing the 
President from “taking sides” in a 
foreign conflict. 


PULITZER PRIZES OF 1938 


Pulitzer prizes in letters and jour- 
nalism, awarded annually by the 
trustees of Columbia University, 
were given to the following: 

Play—Abe Lincoln in Illinois by 
Robert E. Sherwood. Novel—The 
Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. History—A History of Ameri- 
can Magazines by Frank L. Mott. Bi- 
ography — Benjamin Franklin by 
Carl Van Doren. Poetry—Selected 
Poems by John Gould Fletcher. For- 
eign Correspondence—Louis P. Loch- 
ner of the Associated Press in Berlin. 
Reporting—Thomas L. Stokes of 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli- 
ance. Cartooning—Charles Werner 
of the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City. 

Scholastic will carry a more com- 
plete story next week. 
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NE of the most discussed books of 
the spring is Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s best-selling novel, Seasoned 
Timber, a condensation of which we 
present in two installments, beginning 
with this issue. In this novel the author 
has concentrated the whole question of 
democracy versus fascism in the story of 
a school election in a small Vermont 
village. A rich trustee of the local acad- 
emy dies and leaves a million dollar 
endowment to the school provided cer- 
tain undemocratic policies are adopted. 
The choice lies with the townspeople. 


SEASONED TIMBER 





By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


worn stone steps, the Principal 

saw that Mr. Dewey was toiling 
up Academy Hill, and stopped to 
wait for him. And because -the old 
man did not enjoy having people see 
how slowly his ancient legs now 
carried him, Mr. Hulme, while he 
waited, looked up at the front of the 
Academy, as if he were wondering 
whether the window frames needed 
paint. Not that he needed to look to 
know that they did. Everything 
needed paint. And putty. 

Yet how sturdily the old building 
stood after its century of battering 
Vermont weather. Timothy Hulme, 
in the twenty-odd years he had been 
going in and out of that front door, 
had been rather painfully aware of 
the poverty of the old school, of its 
lack of equipment, of its provincial 
remoteness from urbane civilization. 
But in the last few years—‘“since the 
German elections of ’33,” as he some- 
times put it to himself—he had more 
often thought of the strength and 
thickness of its walls. Looking up at 
the long stone building now, he 
thought, “It’s exactly like one of the 
remote stone monasteries that sur- 
vived the Dark Ages exactly because 
they were so far from the storm cen- 
ters... .” He heard the labored 
breathing of the old man and turning, 
said, “How are you, Mr. Dewey?” 

“Fine, T. C. How’re you?” 

“I was just thinking—’” the Princi- 
pal said as he fell in with the old 
man’s slow step, “—thinking how 
safe the Academy looks nowadays 
when every newspaper is full of—” 

“Clifford’s quite a piece from Eu- 
rope, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Yes, that’s about what I mean.” 

“We got plenty else to worry 
about.” 

“Lord, yes!” agreed the Principal. 
“Well, let’s get at it, anyhow, even if 
we can’t do anything with it. I’ve got 
the figures all laid out on my desk.” 


|= before he started up the 
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They climbed the steps, went down 
the hall smelling of chalk dust, old 
overshoes, and mice in the walls, and 
turned into the big bare room that 
was the Principal’s office. 

Mr. Dewey dropped his hat on the 
floor and sank heavily into a chair. 
Timothy sorted out the papers which 
lay on the desktop and handed them 
to the old man. They both knew those 
figures by heart—125 students at 
$90 tuition, $11,250; income from 
$60,000 endowment which used to be 
steadily $3,000 now shrunk to $2,300 
and still shrinking; total income 
$13,550 . .. enough for teachers’ sala- 
ries, but shocking little left for in- 
surance, coal, electricity, water, and 
supplies, and not a penny for any 
emergency repairs. 

Mr. Dewey put the papers back on 
the desk and the two men looked at 
each other in a long silence. The 
thought flowed through Timothy’s 
mind that old Mr. Wheaton, the one 
rich trustee, might, after having 
made himself sufficiently disagree- 
able, cover the deficit with a check. 
He said, ‘““Maybe we might ask Mr. 
Wheaton—” but the actual words 
shocked him and he backed hastily 
away from Mr. Wheaton’s checkbook 
as if it were quicksand, and correct- 
ed himself with, “No, no, better not.” 

Mr. Dewey nodded. They were 
both eternally on guard against the 
hold on the Academy which Mr. 
Wheaton’s money might give him. 

“Wa-al,” said Mr. Dewey, “if we 
get in a tight, I guess I could get a 
couple of hundred for that oak on the 
Tyler lot.” 

“Oh, never mind,” Timothy said. 
“T’ve got nearly two hundred and 
fifty in the bank I could spare.” 

Mr. Dewey silently reached for the 
papers again. Timothy walked to the 
window and, gazing out, saw a tall, 
red-headed boy pushing a bicycle up 
the hill from the village. He knew 
that it was Burt Stephenson, who 


His voice deepened. “I consider it an at- 
tempt to bribe us to betray the princi- 
ples on which our country was founded.” 


earned part of his way through school 
by carrying telegrams from the 
Western Union office and special-de- 
livery letters from the post office. 
Leaning out the window, he called, 
“Hey, Burt! If that’s a telegram bring 
it over here.” 

“It’s a special delivery for Mr. 
Dewey.” 

“Well, he’s here with me.” 

The two men sat there in silence 
until the boy appeared at the open 
door of the Principal’s office and 
handed the envelope to the Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Dewey tore open the letter, be- 
gan to read, turned very white, 
brushed his hand across his eyes as 
if he could not see, and handing the 
letter to Timothy, said, “Here, you 
tell me what’s in that.” 

Timothy began to read aloud con- 
nectedly, but by the end of the first 
sentence he was wildly snatching 
only at the salient word in each 
phrase, flinging them out without 
connection: “George Clarence Whea- 
ton found dead — apoplexy — will 
leaves Academy one millions dollars 
for endowment—two hundred thou- 
sand for buildings — on condition 
name be changed—Wheaton Prepar- 
atory School — also exclusion all 
Jewish students—Jewish defined as 
person with any relative of Hebrew 
blood—codicil prescribes also that 
tuition be...” 

Mr. Dewey was on his feet, had 
risen to his full height. Timothy had 
never seen him stand straight before, 
had never known how tall he was. 
He towered over Timothy’s six feet 
like a cliff. 

“What do you say to that, Timothy 
Hulme?” he asked, his face dark as 
thunder, his eyes—hooded deep un- 
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der their shaggy brows — fixed on 
Timothy’s face. 

“T say it’s infamous! What did you 
think I’d say?” shouted Timothy, 
crushing the letter together and 
flinging it down. 

The old man’s face opened, cleared, 
burned bright as flame. He took a 
long step around the table and held 
out his right hand. “By Goddy! If we 
don’t... .!” But his voice failed him. 

Timothy’s hand clenched his. Si- 
lently they took the vow. It was done. 
Their hands, having spoken for them, 
fell apart. 

Timothy stooped over, picked up 
the ball of crumpled paper, put it in 
his pocket, and was aware of an apol- 
ogetic shuffling of feet behind him. 
Burt Stephenson stood there by the 
desk, embarrassed and troubled. 

“Oh ...!” said Timothy, and halted. 

Mr. Dewey said, “Oh.. .!” and 
stood still. There was a short silence. 

Burt broke the spell. “Say, Mr. 
Hulme,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“_—well—you see I get twenty-five 
cents for every news item I send in 
to the Ashley Record. I wonder if it’d 
be all right to...” 

Timothy looked at Mr. Dewey, 
then said, “Burt, this is about the 
most serious thing that ever hap- 
pened to our old town. You’re a Clif- 
ford boy. It’s up to you as much as 
anybody to help ‘do the right thing. 
We three Clifford men can talk this 
over and then I'll help you get your 
news item ready.” 

“Yes, Professor Hulme,” said the 
boy in a subdued voice. 

They walked across the yard to the 
Principal’s house in silence, each 
deep in his own thoughts. Presently, 
Timothy asked, “It’s a month, isn’t it, 
till the election of the trustee?” 

Mr. Dewey nodded. “Yep. It’ll 
come on—what’s today?—It’ll come 
on October 16th.” 

Mechanically Timothy opened the 
door and let the other two pass 
through. “Not much time,” he said. 

“Not much,” Mr. Dewey agreed, 
“but time enough to put up a stiff 
fight.” , 

At this, Burt Stephenson’s mount- 
ing bewilderment burst into speech. 
“Why, you’re not going to fight this 

gift, are you? Good gosh, Professor— 
why, we can have the gymnasium 
like we’ve always wanted to!” 

“As we've always wanted to,” cor- 
rected the Principal. 

“But, Professor Hulme,” said the 
boy, “how can you fight it? It’s done. 
What can anybody do about it now?” 

“That remains to be seem. We’re 
going to put our heads together on 
that point right now.” He ran up the 
stairs to his study, leaving the old 
man and the boy to follow more 
slowly. Pushing open the door, he 






found the room close and hot, opened 
the windows, pulled out a pasteboard 
letter file from those on a shelf and 
dropped it on his desk. Then he stood 
still in the middle of the room, think- 
ing fast. 

As the other two came down the 
hall toward his door, Burt was ask- 
ing, “But what difference would it 
make? We don’t have any Jew stu- 
dents anyhow .. . not to speak of.” 
Mr. Dewey said, “Over my dead 
body, I tell ye! I’ll sell out and move 
to Ioway, first.” 

“Uncle Tim—” 

Timothy looked up and saw Canby 
Hunter standing in the doorway. 
“What is it, Can?” 

“T heard you talking. What is it, 
anyway, about Jews and the Acad- 
emy?” 

Timothy handed him the letter. 
The young man scanned it, whistled, 
then said, “Well, Ill be double 
damned.” He looked up at Timothy. 
“Can I sit in on this, Uncle Tim?” 

“Oh—sure, if you want to,” Timo- 
thy said. He turned to Mr. Dewey. 
“You know my nephew Canby Hunt- 
er, don’t you, Mr. Dewey? He came 
in from Michigan day before yester- 
day for a visit.” 

Mr. Dewey nodded at the tall 
young man in the doorway. 

Timothy said, “This is Burt Ste- 
phenson, Canby. Canby went to the 
Academy before your time, Burt.” 

“Glad to know you, Burt,” Canby 
said and dropped down sprawling on 
the cot against the wall. 

Timothy sat down at his desk and 
motioned Burt into the chair on the 
other side, wondering where to be- 
gin. As he looked across his desk at 
the young mountaineer, intact, inno- 
cent—in danger—he found himself 
stirred to the depths by an awareness 
of the moment’s meaning. Back of 
those clear, intelligent, life-ignorant 
eyes, he saw all Clifford—in danger 
—and knew with astonishment that 
he loved it. 

Canby said, “See here, Uncle Tim, 
what I want to know is what can be 
done. You and Mr. Dewey haven’t 
the say-so, have you?” 

Timothy said, “Everybody in town 
has a say-so, Canby, that has a vote. 
The town will have to choose an- 
other trustee next month to take Mr. 
Wheaton’s place.” 

“Good gosh, have you got to wait 
a month before this can be decided?” 

“How else? Everything, you see, 
will depend on who is elected as the 
third trustee.” 

“But there are two now, Mr. 
Dewey, and that clergyman I forget 
the name of. That’s a majority. Why 
couldn’t they .. .?” 

“Randall’s his name,” supplied Mr, 
Dewey. “We couldn’t decide it, Hunt- 





er, because the two of us are a-goin’ 
to vote different ways.” 

“How do you know?” 

“TI don’t need anybody to tell me 
what Georgie Randall’ll do; let some- 
body offer him a dollar to eat dirt.” 

Canby said, with a grunting half- 
laugh rather of incredulous aston- 
ishment than of amusement, “You 
don’t think for one holy second, Un- 
cle Tim, that you can find anybody 
in this town who’d vote not to take 
that money? And if you could, you 
don’t fool yourself you could get him 
elected as trustee?” 

“Hasn’t it ever happened, Canby, 
in the history of the world that peo- 
ple have put their principles be- 
fore—” 

“Oh, Uncle Tim, be yourself! This 
isn’t history. This is now.” 

“That’s just what we’re a-goin’ to 
find out, young man,” said Mr. Dewey 
warmly. “I may be all off, but this 
looks to me like history.” 

“Professor Hulme, can I ask one 
question?” 

“T should say so, Burt! This is your 
party, lots more than it is ours.” 

“Why, we don’t hardly ever have 
any Jews as students, see? Just Jules, 
and those Hemmerling boys, and Ro- 
sie Steinburg, this year. Why couldn’t 
they go somewhere else to school? 
Good gosh, Professor Hulme, it’d be 
cheaper to pay their expenses, all 
of them up in Ashley at the High 
School, and get that money for the 
*cademy!” The boy drew a long 
breath of satisfaction. He had got it 
out at last where it could be heard, 
the simple, all-sufficient argument, 
which, by some extraordinary ab- 
sence of mind, nobody else had 
thought of. He waited, not to have it 
answered — how could it be an- 
swered?—to have it acknowledged, 
and this strange delusion ended. 

Professor Hulme asked him, “Burt, 
do you remember about that trouble 
over the tax on tea between England 
and the American Colonies?” 

“Why, yes, sir.” 

“Well, it would have been cheaper 
for your great-grandparents, a great 
deal cheaper, to pay that tax—than 
to have the Revolution.” 

The senior looked surprised. “I 
see what you mean, Professor 
Hulme.” He thought for a moment. 
“But honest — just think, now — it 
wouldn’t make a single bit of real 
difference—it’s not as if we had a lot 
of Jews here and there wasn’t any- 
where else for them to go to school.” 

“Well, now, Burt, suppose you had 
lived back there in Revolutionary 
times, and you’d been asked to back 
up the principle of no taxation with- 
out representation. Would you have 
said, ‘But we drink coffee in our 
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OROTHY CANFIELD FISHER’S newest novel, Seasoned 
Timber, is the second book with a Vermont setting about 

the threat of fascism in our country. The first, you will re- 
member, was Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here, which 
stirred the nation with a picture of what might very well hap- 


pen in Vermont or the whole country under 
certain circumstances. Mrs. Fisher’s book, on 
the other hand, leaves the reader with a se- 
cure feeling that the Vermont people—the 
American people—when faced with such a 
decision, would always choose the right and 
democratic way. 

Mrs. Fisher, herself a Vermonter from 
away back, knows her neighbors, can speak 
for them. Her family came to this country in 
1636, moved into Vermont in 1764, and have 
owned land there and lived there ever since. 
What she sees when she looks out of her door 
in the village of Arlington today is the same 
changeless and ever-changing view of the 
Green Mountains, their valleys and rocky 
pastures, that the early Canfields saw over 
two hundred years ago. The beautiful coun- 
try has not changed, nor has the character of its Vermont citi- 
zens with their heritage of freedom and independence and 
democracy. Mrs. Fisher knows this. 

One reason we can feel so secure in Mrs. Fisher’s rendering 
of the Vermont frame of mind is that she herself has not al- 
ways lived there, but returned only after she had lived in and 
seen many other places in this world. She was born in Kansas, 
where her father was President of the State University, at 
Lawrence. She was educated in France and in America, divid- 
ing her time from the age of ten between schools in the two 
countries, where she was equally at home. She got her A.B. 
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from Ohio State while her father was president there, and 
studied for her doctor’s degree in romance languages at the 
Sorbonne and at Columbia. Her education has been cosmo- 
politan, but always, at rock bottom, American. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Fisher are deeply attached to France. 
They lived there so much that the outbreak 
of the war was to them almost as much of a 
blow as if their own country had been in- 
vaded. In 1916 they left their Vermont farm 
and sailed for France. Mr. Fisher enlisted in 
the Ambulance Corps. Mrs. Fisher became 
absorbed in relief work in the war zone; later 
she moved to the Basque country in the 
Pyranees and opened a large convalescent 
home for children. After the Armistice the 
family came back here, back to Vermont. 

Living in those quiet Vermont hills has 
not spelled retirement from the world for 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Her range of inter- 
ests are wide, her activities many. Since her 
return from France she has never stopped 
working for the betterment of education in 
this country. She has been president of the 
American Association for Adult Educations; she is the only 
woman member of the Vermont State Board of Education. 
She has been on the advisory board of Scholastic for years; 
she has also, year after year, served as one of the hard-work- 
ing but enthusiastic short story judges in our annual Scho- 
lastic Awards. She is now, and has been for some time, one of 
the five judges who make the Book-of-the-Month selections. 
She has gone on speaking tours; she has served on commit- 
tees. And she has gone on steadily writing fine books. We 
give you § ed Timb (Harcourt, Brace), her latest, 
and some think her best, novel. 























































family—just a little bit of tea once in 
a while—so it doesn’t make any real 
difference whether you pay that tax 
or not’?” He got the boy’s eye—that 
honest, young, intelligent eye—and 
asked pressingly, “Burt, do you see 
what I’m driving at?” 

* * * 

Although it was still early, the as- 
sembly room was filled. Every stu- 
dent was there ahead of time, and 
grown-ups too. A greater crowd than 
had ever come even to commence- 
ment, sitting upstairs in the seldom- 
used gallery, downstairs at the back 
on the bare straight-backed benches 
where they found some of their youth 
still left. 

As Timothy climbed to the plat- 
form, the students burst into: 


“Academy! Academy! One! Two! 
Three! 

Clifford Academy! Here are we! 

Some say HAW! Some say GEE! 

We say the best ever 

Is old T. C.!” 


Timothy smiled and, walking to 


~ the front of the platform, said, “Our 


town and our school have suddenly 
been called out from the quiet and 
peace where they’ve lived so long to 
answer a question of life-and-death 
importance to those who believe in 
the American principle of equal op- 
portunity for all. The future of our 
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town and of our school depends on 
the answer we will make at the elec- 
tion of the new trustee a month from 
now. Mr. Dewey and'I have planned 
to talk about how it looks to us at this 
Assembly, and we’re very glad to see 
so many Clifford citizens here in ad- 
dition to the students.” 

He paused, looking at the audience, 
then said, “Perhaps the best place to 
begin is at the beginning, eight years 
ago, when we elected Mr. Wheaton 
as a trustee of the Academy. I was 
one of those who voted for him, and 
I imagine my reason for it was like 
that of the others who voted the same 
way—that he had a great deal of 
money. We none of us knew more 
than that about him, did we? I 
have’nt any idea whether he wanted 
our Clifford young people to have the 
best education our town could give 
them. I’m afraid we all just thought 
that if we elected a rich man as one 
of our trustees, we could get some 
money out of him. And using our 
votes that way, the wrong way, has 
brought on us a great temptation— 
many people are saying too great for 
us to resist—to do wrong again, this 
time a wrong we could never set 
right. Here are the terms of the be- 
quest.” 

He read aloud slowly then, with 
pauses between the sentences, the 


























letter from Mr. Wheaton’s lawyer. 
“We are offered one million for en- 
dowment and two hundred thousand 
for buildings, on three conditions: 
one,” he drew a long breath, “that the 
Academy bind itself never to admit 
to its classes or to give any education 
to a Jewish student, the word Jewish 
being defined as applying to any per- 
son with any relatives with Jewish 
blood.” He stopped to breathe again. 
“Two, that the name be changed to } 
the George Wheaton Preparatory iM 
School.” He laid the emphasis on the 
word preparatory. “Three, that the { 
tuition fee for day students be raised 
to not less than $250 a year, but, so 
the clause in the will reads, ‘always 
making generous provision for schol- 
arships for needy Clifford youth,’ and 
the fee for boarding students to be 
not less than one thousand dollars a 
year.” After letting this sink in, he 
added more rapidly, “A quarter of a 
million more either for buildings or 
endowment is offered if girls are ex- 
cluded from the student body, but 
this is not made a condition for ob- 
taining the bequest.” 

“T think now,” said Timothy, put- 
ting the letter into his coat pocket, 
and speaking in a level voice, “that 
probably this will had been drawn in 
June, when I last saw Mr. Wheaton 
in New York. But of course I had no 
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idea of it then, and I could not under- 
stand some things Mr. Wheaton said 
about the Academy budget. He ob- 
jected to the salaries of the teachers 
of domestic science, and of agricul- 
ture and manual training, because 
those subjects are not part of prepa- 
ration for college. I reminded him 
that a majority of our students do not 
go on to college. He told me he 
thought that if the Academy would 
concentrate on those who have 
money enough to attend college, we 
would have what he called a much 
better class of students, meaning by 
that, I understood, students from 
families with more money. This, I 
suppose, explains his wish to have 
the name changed, not only, you’ll 
notice, to have his own name part of 
it, but to have the Academy called a 
preparatory school. He spoke on that 
same day of his wish to exclude girls, 
giving it as his opinion that we could 
never induce gentlemen’s sons to 
come here as students, as long as they 
were obliged to associate with girls 
in classes.” 


He paused a moment, to give his 
words time to.sink in, then went on. 
“On that day last June, Mr. Wheaton 
also repeated what he had said many 
times, that he would like the Acad- 
emy to stop opening its doors to chil- 
dren of all our citizens, as was the 
expressed purpose of the Clifford 
men who founded it.” Pause. “He 
often expressed the idea that only by 
exclusiveness can a school attain a 
high standing. By exclusiveness he 
meant keeping out some students, 
not because of any fault in them, but 
because their parents were poor, or 
because their parents belonged to a 
race he did not like.”’ Pause. “He had 
his will carefully drawn, as you see, 
to try to make sure his ideas for the 
Academy’s future should be real- 
ized:—first, that it should be as ex- 
clusive as possible for young people 
with money enough to go on to col- 
lege.” Pause. “Secondly, that it 
should turn its back on the purpose 
for which Clifford people founded it 
-—the education of young people with 
brains enough to profit by what it has 
to offer and character enough to take 
advantage of an opportunity for 
schooling, on their own merits, with- 
out regard to what their parents may 
or may not have been.” 

His pause here was long. The si- 
lence was crackling with tensity. 
People gazed up at his grimly serious 
face, unwinkingly attentive. He went 
on, “And now Mr. Dewey has some- 
thing he wants to say to you. My part 
in this meeting was to make the terms 
of Mr. Wheaton’s will clear to you all, 
not only the wording but the real 
meaning. So I won’t take any more 
time now than to say .. .” 


He had begun quietly, but in the 
three or four minutes he had been 
speaking, his voice had deepened and 
taken on a biting edge. Now, sudden- 
ly, as he took a long impulsive step 
to the very edge of the platform, it 
blared out beyond his control in the 
peremptory drill-sergeant’s trum- 
peting with which they had all heard 
him put down disorder, “. . . that I 
hope you all know without my tell- 
ing you what my opinion of this is. 
I consider it an insult to the self- 
respecting, independent citizens of 
an American town! I consider it an 
attempt to bribe us to betray the 
principles on which our country was 
founded. I shall vote for a trustee 
who will stand with Mr. Dewey in 
refusing this bribe. And if it is ac- 
cepted, I shall resign.” 

Leaving the clangor of his voice 
reverberating like a struck gong, he 
turned and walked back to his seat. 

There was an instant’s stunned 
silence, broken first by a high, as- 
tonished crow of delight from Canby, 
“Atta boy, T. C.!” and then by a wild 
roll of handclapping from the audi- 
ence. 

Timothy did not hear it. He was 
incapable of any sensation but the 
exultation which his own last words 
had given him. He had not expected 
it. He had not meant to end with any 
such explosion. Vitality from deep 
within him, pent up for lack of great- 
ness and danger outside to call it 
forth emotionally, had rushed from 
him like a tide. He sank down on his 
chair and, before he came to himself, 
knew a moment of profound, ap- 
peased satisfaction almost physical 
in its completeness. 

Mr. Dewey stood up and moved 
stiffly to the front of the platform, 
motioning to silence the lingering 
applause. He said, “I’ve lived in this 
town for seventy-four years, so you 
all know where I stand without my 
telling you. You know I’m as mad as 
a hornet. And I bet you are too. Why 
wouldn’t we be? Why should some- 
body think he’s a-goin’ to tell us how 
to run our business, just because he’s 
got a great lot of money? I don’t know 
what makes me the maddest—his 
idea that he can bribe us to eat dirt 
from now to the end of time just so’s 
to carry on a spite of his. Or his say- 
ing that he wants ‘provision’ made 
for ‘needy’ Clifford youth. ‘Needy,’ 
hey? That means every last one of us 
if the tuition fee is raised according 
to his say-so. The hull] town’d be on 
the pauper list when it came to payin’ 
our own way in our own school. But 
there! I’m talkin’ about what there’s 
no need to say. We ain’t a-goin’ to 
label ourselves too poor to pay for 
our children’s schoolin’, come elec- 
tion day a month from now; and 


we’re not a-goin’ to vote against the 
American principles we were raised 
on—if we did, the Clifford men out 
in the cemetery, who fought for the 
freedom of folks of a different race 
from ours and died for it, some of ’em 
would rise up from their graves. But 
we won't. I ain’t afraid of that. 
Everybody in this room, man or 
woman, has taken the Freeman’s 
oath, and every boy and girl here is 


a-goin’ to take it. When you take that © 


oath, you swear to defend the Con- 
stitution of the State of Vermont 
against all attacks. Here is the first 
attack ever made on it, and on the 
spirit of it, in our lifetime. Our great- 
grandfathers, the Green Mountain 
Boys, had to take down the long rifle 
from over the fireplace to defend 
themselves against the attack on 
them. All we’ve got to do is to get out 
our pencils and mark X on the right 
ballot.” 

As Mr. Dewey sat down, applause 
broke out, and then the students 
gave his own special yell of, “Dewey! 
Dewey! Rah! Rah! Rah!” Were they, 
Timothy wondered, applauding what 
he said, or the old man himself? 

As soon as it was quiet, Timothy 
said, “You’ve heard how this situa- 
tion looks to Mr. Dewey and me. But 
some folks don’t see it as we do. Mr. 
Bowen, our science teacher, has quite 
a different idea about what’s the 
right thing to do. And I think it would 
be a good idea for him to tell us about 
it.” 

Bowen looked astonished, gasped a 
little. But he nodded his head gamely 
and climbed to the platform. 

Timothy admired the courage with 
which the young man took his chal- 
lenge to speak, admired the firmness 
with which he walked to the front of 
the platform, his face pale, but his 
step steady. 

“This is no time to be mealy- 
mouthed,” Bowen began, “so Mr. 
Dewey’ll have to let me say that he’s 
at the end of his life, almost; you 
youngsters are at the beginning of 
yours. It’s easy for him to suggest 
sacrifices for you to make, that won’t 
cost him anything. Let me tell you 
something—the sacrifice he wants 
you to make is more than you can 
afford to make, more than’s fair to 
ask you to make. There’s no sense to 
it! It’s like asking you to starve for 
the rest of your lives, as a protest 
against an unjust law in Borneo. 
Why should you lose your chance for 
a decent education and a decent liv- 
ing because somebody tells you that 
somebody on the other side of the 
globe isn’t being treated right? You 
yourselves aren’t being treated right, 
here in Clifford, here in the Academy. 
Why not start with your own needs?” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Poland: The “Keystone” Nation 


The Poles May Answer the Question—Peace or War in Europe? 


fiftieth birthday, we, the 

clerks in the local bank, have 
given 275 zlotys (about $50) to Po- 
land’s national defense fund and in- 
vite all our colleagues in the banking 
business in Poland to celebrate this 
birthday in the same manner.” 

This defiant “advertise- 


‘| N ORDER to celebrate Hitler’s 


Poland’s Decline and Fall 

During part of the Middle Ages 
mighty Poland had a glorious his- 
tory. Then came a period of declin- 
ing power. Since the kingship was 
an elective office, the death of a ruler 
was frequently followed by a civil 
war, as bullets took the place of bal- 


“Walrus” mustache, organized the 
first 300 Polish Legionnaires to fight 
for freedom, and Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, famed pianist, gained the aid 
of Britain, France and the United 
States. Poland’s independence was 
recognized at the close of the war 
and the nation was formed from 

parts of Germany, Russia, 





ment” appeared in a Polish 
newspaper after the Nazi par- 
ty in Danzig made Adolf Hit- 
ler an “honorary citizen” of 
that former German city, and 
German troops massed along 
the Polish - German frontier. 
Menaced by Germany from 
both the northern and south- 
ern flanks, the Poles rallied 
behind their army chanting, 
“Poland is not Czechia.” 
“Danzig is not Memel.” Busy 
forming a “Stop Hitler” bloc 
of nations to halt the Rome- 











Berlin Axis, Britain and 
France supported the vigilant 
Poles with a pledge of armed 



























































Austria and Lithuania. To 
provide Poland with an out- 
let to the Baltic Sea, a “Corri- 
dor” 50 miles wide was taken 
from Germany despite the 
fact that this cut East Prussia 
off from the rest of the Reich. 
Danzig, which had been un- 
der German rule since 1793, 
was made a “Free City” in 
1919 to provide the Corridor 
with a seaport. It was placed 
under League of Nations pro- 
tection and Polish adminis- 
tration. After the rise of Hit- 
ler a Danzig Nazi party came 
into power and menaced Po- 





land’s interests. The Poles 





aid in case their independence 
were menaced by Germany. 
Poland is reported willing to 
discuss a compromise settle- 
ment of Germany’s ambitions 
in Danzig and the former 
German “Corridor.” But Po- 
land is worried at the tone of 
Hitler’s latest speech. 

As the world ponders Hit- 
ler’s answer to President 
Roosevelt’s plea for ten years 
of peace, Poland stands out 
clearly as a “keystone” na- 
tion. A keystone, says Web- 























ster’s Dictionary, is “the 
wedge - shaped piece at the | 
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promptly speeded the con- 
struction of a new port, Gdy- 
nia, a few miles from the 
mouth of the Vistula River. 


The Game of “Balance” 

For 15 years Poland pro- 
tected her independence by 
cooperating closely with the 
League of Nations and 
France. But the rise of Hitler, 
and the League’s failure to 
halt Japan irritated Marshal 
Pilsudski. In 1934 he deter- 
mined to take drastic action. 


A NP First, he warned France to 
crush Hitler’s regime before 
ane! 





Germany became too strong. 





center of the crown of an 
arch.” Remove this keystone 
and the arch will collapse. Po- 
land is the “keystone” in Eu- 
rope’s peace structure. Let a 
Polish-German war knock this “key- 
stone” loose, and Europe will be 
plunged into war. Poland’s foreign 
policy is based on the principle of 
“balance.” She hopes to secure out- 
Side assistance in case of attack by 
either Russia or Germany, and wants 
to keep Russia and Germany apart. 
Should these two old enemies go to 
war or form an alliance, Poland 
would suffer. The Polish plains pro- 
vide an ideal battlefield for a Rus- 
sian-German war, and no matter 
which side won Poland would be 
certain to lose. And if Germany and 
Russia were to cooperate, Poland 
would again be sliced apart. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Germany wants to wreck World War treaties which 
gave Poland the Corridor and isolated East Prussia. 


lots. A crisis developed when Po- 
land’s neighbors came under the 
rule of powerful personalities: Prus- 
sia under Frederick the Great; Aus- 
tria under Maria Theresa, and Rus- 
sia under Catherine the Great. From 
1772 to 1795 these monarchs led a 
series of partitions of Poland that 
finally wiped off the map this proud 
European kingdom. In 1807 Napo- 
leon of France restored the Duchy of 
Warsaw briefly, but Polish indepen- 
dence was not gained until after the 
World War defeat of Germany and 
her allies. 

Early in the World War, Josef Pil- 
sudski, the “Iron Marshal” with the 





France ignored him. So the 
iron-fisted Pilsudski bluntly 
offered Hitler the choice be- 
tween a treaty of friendship 
or war. Hitler was not prepared for 
trouble so he signed a ten-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland. The 
“Iron Marshal” died in 1935 but For- 
eign Minister Josef Beck and the 
other “Colonels” from his Legion of 
300 have continued to play the game 
of “balance” in European politics. 
Although Beck has been anti-French, 
the Poles accepted much - needed 
French money to build up industries 
and strengthen their army. 

When Hitler annexed Austria in 
March, 1938, Poland took the oppor- 
tunity to settle old scores with neigh- 
boring Lithuania. Ever since 1920, 
when a Polish army had seized the 
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Lithuanians’ “capital” city—Vilna— 
a tense “no peace no war” relation- 
ship had existed between the two 
nations. But on March 17, the threat 
of invasion forced Lithuania to re- 
store railway and postal communi- 
cations with Poland. When Germany 
annexed the Sudeten districts of 
Czecho-Slovakia in September, 1938, 
Poland once more 
used a threat of 
force to gain the 
return of Tes- 
chen. And five 
months later, 
during the Nazi 
occupation of Bo- 
hemia - Moravia 
and Slovakia, the 
Poles supported 
Hungary’s inva- 
sion of Ruthenia, 
thus establishing a common Polish- 
Hungarian frontier as a possible bar- 
rier to a German - Russian clash. 
Meanwhile, Foreign Minister Beck 
made a friendly call on Hitler and 
just to keep the “balance’”—turned 
around and concluded a treaty of 
friendship and trade with Russia. 





BECK 


The Disinherited 


It would be a mistake to say that 
Poland ever has been “Pro-German,” 
or “Pro-French,” or “Pro-Russian,” at 
any time in the past twenty years. She 
always has been “Pro-Poland.” This is 
well illustrated by Poland’s attitude 
toward Russia during the present 
British-French negotietions with Rus- 
sian officials. If Germany should at- 
tack, Russia is in the best position to 
give Poland aid. But the Poles have re- 
fused to make any agreement allow- 
ing Russian troops to enter Poland. 
They fear that Russia’s army might 
bring Communism to the starving 
peasants. Discussing conditions in Po- 
land, A. L. Easterman of the London 
Daily Herald wrote in 1938: 

“The peasant population is growing 
while its landholdings are steadily 
shrinking. . They have already 
shown that they are in the proper 
mood for revolt, if not revolution. . . . 
A peasant revolt broke out last Au- 
gust... . Fierce fighting followed... . 
There were hundreds of arrests and 


many peasants’ homes were destroyed - 


by soldiers and police as punishment. 
The peasants retired, defeated but sul- 
len with the determination to renew 
their struggle for political liberty and 
the means of existence. . . . In villages 
generally throughout the country, 
men, women and children are meager- 
ly clothed in old sacks and straw shoes. 
... Meat is eaten twice a year—at Eas- 
ter and Christmas. When matches are 
available, each one is split into four 
for economy... . The average earnings 
of a Polish peasant are a few cents a 
day; a zloty, 18 cents, a day, is consid- 
ered ideal... .” 

The present head of the Polish 
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Army, Marshal Eduard Smigly- 
Rydz, is the virtual Dictator of Po- 
land. He works with a group of 
“Colonels”—former aides of Pilsud- 
ski—and is supported by the wealthy 
landowning families, the Radziwills 
and Potockis. All Poles over 24 are 
allowed to vote for the Sejm, lower 
house of Parliament, but all candi- 
dates to the Sejm must be approved 
by the Government. The Sejm is ex- 
pected to approve the policies of 
Smigly-Rydz and Beck, not to dis- 
cuss or criticize them. Though the 
peasants total 70 per cent of the pop- 
ulation and have the largest political 
party they have practically no voice 
in the Government. However, the 
necessity of unifying the nation 
against German threats has forced 
Smigly-Rydz to allow Vincent Witos, 
exiled peasant leader, to return 
home. (Schol., April 29, p. 8; Who’s 
Who.) Witos is working with Pade- 
rewski’s Labor party to restore dem- 
ocratic rule. 


A Use for the Jews 


Czecho-Slovakia’s German, Hunga- 
rian and Polish minorities furnished 
an excuse for her neighbors to carve 
up that Republic, although the demo- 
cratic Czechs tried to give these mi- 
norities self-government rights. In 
contrast, the Polish treatment of mi- 
norities has been harsh and short- 
sighted. Germans living in Upper Si- 
lesia and the “Corridor” — Pomorze 
—have been moved out and Poles 
moved in, robbing Germany of a “Su- 
deten” district to complain about. In 
her “Push to the East” Germany has 
sought to organize the Ukrainians in 
Ruthenia, Rumania, Poland and Rus- 
sia into an “independent” State. 


To halt this move the Poles have 
savagely suppressed Ukrainian politi- 
cal organizations. Because of the ter- 
rible poverty in Poland the Govern- 
ment has had to blame conditions on 
someone, and the Jews were selected. 
J. F. Horrabin in his Atlas of Current 
Affairs quotes a Polish politician as 
saying: “Show me, in the absence of 
any genuine political or economic pro- 
gram, a cheaper and easier way of uni- 
fying public opinion than by inciting 
it against the Jews.” In his new book, 
Poland: Key to Europe, Raymond Les- 
lie Buell asks us to consider other facts 
before we condemn the Poles. 


Mr. Buell explains that Poland has 
one of the highest birth rates in Eu- 
rope. “The day when Polish workers 
could sail for America reasonably sure 
of obtaining work,” he writes, “has 
long gone by. No Polish settler can 
hope to succeed without money to 
finance him for at least a temporary 
period. But this means, for Poland, a 
drain of the wealth it so desperately 
needs for industrialization purposes.” 
In an effort to solve her population 
problem Poland has asked Britain and 
France to provide lands where Jews 









can be moved. About 45 per cent of the 
Jewish settlers in Palestine were from 
Poland. But since the Jews in Poland 
are the leaders in certain Polish busi- 
nesses, anti-Semitic attempts to uproot 
them further disturb that nation. 


“Heil Butter!” 

Seeking first-hand information, a 
Scholastic writer talked with Dr. 
Krzyzanowski in 
the cultural rela- 
tions division of 
the Polish Con- 
sulate in New 
York City. He ex- 
plained that dur- 
ing the years 
when Poland was 
controlled by 
Germany and 
Russia very few 
industries or 
railroads were built. These nations 
knew, he said, that Poland’s plains 
would become a battle field in 
any future war, so they did not 
build industries there. Determined 
to build up industries to balance 
their agricultural production, the 
Poles have constructed a Central 
Industrial District at the junction of 
the Vistula and San Rivers. This 
area, unlike the Upper Silesia fac- 
tory district, will not be as exposed 
to German bombing raids. 

Dr. Krzyzanowski pointed out, 
however, that Hitler’s demands for 
the return of Danzig and for the 
right to build a road across Pomorze 
from the Reich to East Prussia are 
considered a menace to Polish inter- 
ests. “Danzig,” he explained, “con- 
trols the mouth of the Vistula River, 
and if Germany gained this city it 
would be difficult for Poland to de- 
fend Gdynia and Pomorze.” He add- 
ed that Gdynia now handles 65 per 
cent of Poland’s seaborne commerce, 
and that the return of Danzig to Ger- 
many would further cripple the last 
named port. “Until Poland gained 
control of Danzig,” he added, “this 
city was just another port on the Bal- 
tic Sea. At present, however, the sur- 
rounding Polish territory is the nat- 
ural trading area for Danzig.” 
Because of Danzig’s dependence on 
Polish trade, Dr; Krzyzanowski con- 
tends that many Danzigers oppose 
its return to Germany. This state- 
ment is supported by a N. Y. Times 
dispatch describing hand bills put 
out by the Danzig anti-Nazis. “Down 
with Hitler! Heil Butter!” is their an- 
swer to the Nazi slogan of “Heil Hit- 
ler! Cannon Before Butter!” 

Poland has one of the largest reg- 
ular armies in the world, but she 
does not want war, and probably will 
agree to some concessions on Dan- 
zig. 
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ITALY 


1. Weakness of Italy’s Position 
In spite of Mussolini’s continual 
boasting that the nation is growing 
stronger and his persistent planning 
in the direction of self - sufficiency, 
Italy would be extremely vulnerable 
in time of war—with 2,500 miles of 
coast line to defend as well as Sar- 
dinia and Sicily and 86 per cent of 
her trade passing through the Medi- 
terranean. The Duce has stated the 
case in one of his appeals for self- 
sufficiency: “Italy is an island. Bit by 
bit Italians must acquire an insular 
mentality, for this is the only way to 
place in their proper light questions 
of the nation’s defense. If for others 
the Mediterranean is a route, for us 
it is life itself.” The Battle of Wheat 
and the manufacture of certain sub- 
stitutes cannot change the fact that 
Italy is dependent on the outside 














BRITISH-FRENCH FLEET 
British-French—8 battleships, - 
44 submarines, 2 aircraft car- 
riers, 71 destroyers, 10 heavy 
cruisers, 6 torpedo boats, 6 mo- 
tor torpedo boats. 
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THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 


by Outstanding Research Organizations 
by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ll—ITALY—TURKEY—SPAIN 


This three-page section is the second of two articles based on a volume entitled 
The Mediterranean in Politics, by Elizabeth Monroe. This book, published in 1938 
by the Oxford University Press, is the result of the author’s two long journeys 
around the Mediterranean, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


world for essential raw materials. 

A. Her food supply 

1. Has enough wheat in a good year 
and imports from Central Europe 
in a bad one 

2. Grows her own sugar, fruit, vege- 
tables, dairy products 

3. Not enough meat but could im- 
port if neighbors were allies or 
neutral 

B. Her lack of raw materials 

1. Can provide lead, zinc, bauxite, 
half enough manganese, half 
enough iron, enough nickel 

2. Has no tin, copper, petroleum, 
cotton, rubber and must buy most 
of her wool and cotton—these last 
five items constitute 30 per cent 
of her import trade 
a. Could secure coal, iron ore and 
copper from continental Europe 
b. Mnrst get oil, cotton, rubber 
and tin by sea, and lack of oil 
would paralyze fighting power 


BATTLE FLEETS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 































C. Her need for foreign exchange 

1. Has always imported more than 
she exported and balanced ac- 
count with shipping business, 
tourist trade and remittances sent 
home by ten million emigrants 

2. Trade position worse than usual 
in 1938 

3. To finance purchases she is piling 
up huge internal debt and living 
on reserves. 


II. Four Outposts 
A. Albania 


First step toward Mediterranean 
greatness is mastery of Adriatic—to 
secure half her coastline against sea 
attack and ensure safety of port of 
Trieste 
1. The World War promise 

The secret Treaty of London 

which won Italy to Allied cause 

promised her most of the Austro- 

Hungarian coast and protection 





GERMAN-ITALIAN FLEET 
Italian-German—2 battleships, 
2 pocket battleships, 118 sub- 
marines, 2 aircraft carriers, 59 
destroyers, 7 heavy cruisers, 14 
light cruisers, 7! torpedo boats, 

43 motor torpedo boats. 
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over Albania. But at Versailles 
the coast went to Yugoslavia and 
Albania secured independence. 

2. Albania’s strategic position 
Albanian mountains command 
Straits of Otranto, the exit from 
the Adriatic Sea. 

3. Italy won Albanian friendship by 
expenditures on public works and 
extensive loans 
a. Her chief return on investment 
—strategic 
b. Also small deposits of minerals 
and small amount of oil 

4. The Albanians a proud people— 
often stubbornly refusing to agree 
to Italian demands and threaten- 
ing to swing to Yugoslavia. Ap- 
parently Italy grew weary of try- 
ing to cajole them. 

B. Pantellaria 


Strategic advantages—command- 
ing height, position in channel be- 
tween Tunisia and Sicily, and its 
lake for air base. In 1935 Italy be- 
gan to fortify it. 


C. The Dodecanese 


Here Italy has the colonial problem 
of handling a population—majority 
Greek, part Turk—far from friendly 
to Italy 
1. Under Turkish rule until 1912, 
but have long wanted to be re- 
united with Greece 

2. Used as pawns by British and 
French during war to gain Italian 
support 

3. Returned to Greece by Peace Con- 
ference but change in Greek gov- 
ernment resulted in reversal of 
decision and when Mustapha 
Kemal came to power in Turkey 
he gave islands-to Italy. 


D. Libya 
. Conquered by Italy in 1911-12 for 
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purely strategic reasons—“to be 
able to breathe freely in the Med- 
iterranean” 

2. Lost to Turks and Germans dur- 
ing World War and reconquered 
1922-1925, although the Bedouins 
held out until 1932—a bloody, 
brutal campaign 

3. Strategically an asset — troops 
stationed there can threaten Egypt 
or Tunisia, ships and planes can 
command channel between Cy- 
renaica and Crete 

4. Financially a loss — production 
cannot repay cost of policing and 
colonization 

5. Italy anxious to win Arab favor 
but cruelty of Libyan conquest is 
not forgotten by the Moslems in 
neighboring territories 


Ill. Italy and the Three Mediter- 
ranean Outlets 


Three-fourths of her supplies come 
from beyond the Mediterranean— 
hence importance of safe passage 
through Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, and the Dardanelles. All 
three controlled by foreign powers 
—so she must use diplomacy to bet- 
ter her position. 

A. Gibraltar 


1. Tangier 
When Italy entered race for pow- 
er, all positions were taken except 
City of Tangier which remained 
independent with certain amount 
of international management. 
After war, England, France and 

Spain moved to make permanent 

arrangement. Italy asked to be al- 

lowed to participate in negotia- 
tions but was refused. Italy won 

Spain as ally, paid naval visit to 

Tangier and by 1928 had won 

place in administration. 
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2. The Spanish Revolution 
Italian leaders feared Socialist 
tendencies in France and Spain. 
Strategically, needed a friendly 
Spain. By giving aid to Franco, 
hoped to strengthen position in 
both Mediterranean and Atlantic. 


B. Suez 


. Italy’s position theoretically 
strong—one of international 
guarantors of free passage through 
Canal at all times—in peace or in 
war 

2. But weak in practice because of 

British troops and French invest- 
ments. Talk of closure during 
Ethiopian campaign and war ten- 
sion have made Italy fearful 

3. Italy wants genuine international 

control over Suez. 


C. Black Sea Straits 


1. Friendship with Turkey or Greece 
important because oil supply 
comes through the Straits, but 
Italy has managed to antagonize 
both—the Greeks by bombarding 
Corfu to collect an indemnity, and 
the Turks by claiming Anatolia, 
promised to Italy by the Allies 

2. Italy made peace with Mustapha 
Kemal in 1928, taking only Dode- 
canese but Turks continued to be 
suspicious 

3. Offended Turkey by refusing to 
attend conference in 1936 regard- 
ing the fortification of the Straits. 


— 


D. Efforts to improve her position 
at the three exits by agreements 
with Great Britain, but Anglo-Ital- 
ian relations are uncertain. 


IV. Economic Expansion in the 
Near East 
Italian expansion in Mediterra- 
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nean does not mean desire for terri- 
torial conquest but economic gains. 
A. Three reasons for Italian de- 
velopment to the East 
1. A door to Asiatic raw materials 
2. Coastal countries themselves rich 
in products Italy needs 
3. Ports for Italian merchant ships 
B. Importance of Near Eastern 
trade 
Only 10 per cent of total, but ex- 
ports almost balance imports and she 
secures half her oil supplies 


C. Near Eastern shipping and air 
services another source of income 

D. Also sentimental reasons— 
eastern Mediterranean once the 
scene of Roman greatness. Aims to 
bring to former Roman Empire the 
benefits of the Fascist renaissance. 
Fascist program has transformed 
Italian communities in the various 
Mediterranean countries — imbuing 
people with new self-respect and 
loyalty. But resented by other nation- 
alities — Egyptians, Syrians, Turks. 





TURKEY 





I. Reconstruction 


Under the leadership of Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk, a new Turkey has 
emerged — united, energetic, mod- 
ern, progressive, politically stable 
and economically sound. 


1929 
BULGARIA 
1936 
1929 
GREECE 
1936 
1929 
TURKEY 


1937 


1929 
YUGOSLAVIA 
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If. Diplomacy 


Has improved her international 
position three times in recent years 


A. The Middle Eastern Pact 


Result of desire for alliance be- 
cause of Italy’s expansionist policy. 
Hence a settlement of differences be- 
tween Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, and 
Turkey. 


B. The Straits Convention 


Appealed to League for right to 
refortify the Black Sea Straits, thus 
gained complete control over situa- 
tion. Allowed to close the Straits 
to warships in war-time or upon 
threat of war; Turkey’s friendship 
therefore desirable to any belliger- 
ent. 


C. Sanjak of Alexandretta 


A small semi-Turkish territory in 
Syria under French rule. Alexan- 
dretta the best natural harbor in the 
Levant and an important trade out- 
let. When France granted Syria in- 
dependence, Turkey requested inde- 
pendence for Sanjak. Dispute fol- 
lowed, settled finally by League of 
Nations giving Turkey a free zone 
for nominal rent and autonomous 
regime for Turks of Sanjak. 


SPAIN 








I. Her Strategic Position 


At junction of several of world’s 
main trade routes—can affect trade 
passing both in and out of the Medi- 
terranean—can threaten main com- 
munications of British and French. 


Il. Britain, France and Spain 


Britain and France anxious to pre- 
serve status quo and limit struggle, 
therefore championed non-interven- 
tion. Would have preferred stale- 
mate with both sides turning to them 
for help. Victory for Left might have 
encouraged Communism in France. 
Franco has now joined Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact. And France and Britain 
now fear influence of Germany and 
Italy on their ally, Franco. 

Ill. Germany’s Activity in Spain 

A. Italy furnished troops and guns 
but Germany gained more by fur- 
nishing experts, both civil and mil- 
itary 

B. Increased imports from Spain 
which is rich in minerals—iron ore, 
copper, manganese, sulphur, mer- 
cury, potash 


PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND, 
GERMANY, ITALY, FRANCE AND REST OF WORLD 
Each ship 5% of total imports 


OTHER 
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SCHOLASTIC'S WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


EFORE the depression, people 
in the United States still relied 
on the great open spaces of the 

frontier to take up the slack whenever 
the cities were hard hit by unemploy- 
ment. Until 1935, the United States was 
the one great country in the world, 
except China, which made no provision 
for its people’s future. There was no 
adequate method of dealing with the 
hazards of unemployment, old age, 
death, illness, and dependency. 

When the depression threw millions 
of people out of work there came a 
sudden, shocking realization that 
rugged individualism and public land 
were no longer able to solve the prob- 
lems of a huge population in a great 
economic crisis. Nearly one-third of the 
men normally employed were walking 
the streets unable to find work. Sav- 
ings dwindled, illness increased, men 
of forty-five or more were thrown per- 
haps permanently on the scrap-heap. 
Something had to be done—and done 
by the Federal Government—to care 
for those who could not take care of 
themselves, and whose states and com- 
munities were equally helpless. 

Three states—Montana, Nevada and 
Pennsylvania —had old-age pension 
laws dating from 1923. By 1933, six- 
teen states were paying relief money 
to 115,164 of the elderly unemployed, 
although there were about 2,000,000 
aged in need. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimated that of all the 
12,000,000 unemployed, only half were 
receiving any kind of help from the 
CWA, WPA, PWA, or the FERA. Those 
agencies could not give all the needed 
relief, Furthermore, relief—even work 
rélief—was an undesirable way out for 
the independent American people. And 
its} great disadvantage for the aged, 
handicapped, and dependent was that 
it offered no permanent solution. The 
answer was the Social Security Act of 
1935, modeled roughly on laws already 
in existence in Europe. 

Even before the Act was passed, 
however, there were loud objections to 
es, : some of its provisions from both the 

ie .% Right and the Left. Few people would 
" es : say it was not a needful law, but there 
was fault to be found with specific pro- 
visions of the law. The chief grounds 
for complaint were: that millions of 
people were excluded entirely from its 
a benefits; that it would not help some of 

the needy soon enough; and that its 
financial provisions were unsound. 
These generally acknowledged flaws 
in a good law attracted the heavy guns 
of the Administration’s critics. Now 
President Roosevelt himself proposes 
to amend the Act, which was probably 
too loosely drawn. He sent a message 
to Congress in January, together with 
the recommendations of the Social Se- 
curity Board, for changes as follows: 
1. That the provisions of the old-age 
insurance plan be extended to 6,000,000 
more people (42,500,000 were already 
covered). These six million would in- 
clude farm laborers,domestic servants, 
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Idleness hangs like a curse over the heads of millions of men past the age of 45. Able- 
bodied, but discouraged, they are forced to live on their unemployment benefits. 





Under the new plan, a widew with 2 children whose husband earned $100 a month will 
receive $45.06 in 1939 and will continue te get money until the last child is 16. 


Below: A separate ledger sheet is kept in the Social Security Board fer every insured 
worker. On this sheet his earnings will be posted throughout his earning life. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 















small monthly income for life. - 


sailors and seamen, wage-earners 
in non-profit organizations, etc. 

The old-age retirement bene- 
fits would begin at $20.75 a month 
for a man earning $50 a month, in- 
stead of the present lump sum he 
receives. For a man earning $100 a 
month, the changes would be as 
follows: 


This man is totally disabled. If the Secial 
Security Act is amended, he may have a 


a 










Instead of having te wait until 1942 te be- 
gin collecting a monthly retirement pen- 






The Board suggests that the government sion, this old man can start next year. 


extend its aid to the blind by matching 
state administrative costs on a 50% basis. 


have to raise its old-age payments 
to $15 a month. (Today about 15 
states fall below that amount.) 
The financial plan, most heavily 
criticized phase of the Act, will be 
revised, probably, to cut down 
payments which employer and 
employee now make to the Social 
Security Fund. The original plan 





Years worked Present Plan 
after 1937 
Lump sum of $126 
$17.50 Monthly 
22.50 
32.50 
42.50 
51.25 
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Suggested Plan 


Single Married 
$25.75 Monthly $38.63 Monthly 
26.25 39.38 
27.50 41.25 
30.00 45.00 
32.50 48.75 
35.00 52.50 





Anyone who had earned $200 or 
more in wages during each of the 
three years since the Act went into 
effect would be eligible, as well as 
aged wives of such men, widows 
and young children. The maxi- 
mum a couple past 65 could re- 
ceive would be $60. But if they 
have children 16 out of school, or 
under 18 in school, they may re- 
ceive $20 more. And they can be- 
gin receiving pensions in 1940 in- 
stead of 1942. 

2. More or less the same group 
of people as those hitherto ex- 
cluded from old-age pensions, 
would now become eligible also 
for unemployment insurance, And 
another large group would come 
under the law by an amendment 
which would extend unemploy- 
ment insurance to workers in any 
plant employing more than one. 

Following these recommenda- 
tions, Senator Byrnes recently in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill to 
broaden the Social Security Act. 
The states would be obliged to 
make certain payments they don’t 
now make, and each state would 
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was to pile up amounts paid for old- 
age pensions so as to create by the 
year 1988 the enormous reserve 
fund of $47,000,000,000. Both em- 
ployees and employers paid a tax 
fixed at 1 per cent on the wages of 
individuals earning up to $3,000 a 
year, for the years 1937, 1938 and 
1939. After 1939 these taxes were 
to increase by % of one per cent 
every three years until 3 per cent 
should be reached in 1949. 
Already the government has col- 
lected over 1,000 million dollars 
and has paid out only 15 millions 
in lump sums. The accumulation 
of the enormous reserve, accord- 
ing to economists, is not only un- 
necessary, but actually harmful. It 
imposes too heavy a tax burden 
upon both employer and employee. 
Now, to the satisfaction of all, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau have 
agreed that payments should be 
slowed down to give business a 
chance to revive. This will elimi- 
nate the huge reserve, and substi- 
tute a “pay-as-you-go” policy, with 
a small “contingency” fund. 





OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF MEN 
65 AND OVER 


WORKING UNOCCUPIED 
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Each symbol represents 10% of all men 65 ond over 











CTORAL SLARERCL OC 
By Courtesy of the Public Affairs Comm., Inc., 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 4 (Revised). 
The chart shows that it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult for a man past the age of 65 te hold a job. 





“Joe Johnson” is the name of the man who holds 
the Social Security card shown here—No. 325-14- 
3246. Every Jee Johnson has a different number. 














Britain Adopts Conscription 


Compulsory Military Service Answers 


ler’s Reichstag speech is con- 

scription — compulsory mili- 
tary service. This law was hastily ap- 
proved by Parliament in advance of 
Hitler’s reply to President Roosevelt. 
It also is Britain’s warning to the 
Rome-Berlin Axis’ march to- 
ward “domination of the world 
by force.” 

Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s conscription measure 
provides six months of com- 
pulsory military training for 
all young men between the 
ages of 20 and 21. About 310,- 
000 men, regardless of their 
wealth or social position, will 
be affected by this new order 
each year for the next three 
years, perhaps longer. It shat- 
ters Britain’s centuries old 
tradition of voluntary mili- 
tary service except during war 
time. / 

Labor party members of 
Parliament bitterly assailed the law. 
They believe it will wreck trade 
unions. Liberals attacked it as a 
threat to the Englishman’s freedom 
of action. They reminded Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain of his recent 
pledge of “no conscription in peace 
time.” The Prime Minister defended 
his position by declaring that during 
the present world-wide tension “no 
one can contend that this is peace 
time...” 

The Government’s new 1939-1940 
defense budget of two billion dollars 
—largest in peace time history— 
seeks to soften opposition to con- 
scription. New defense taxes hit 
wealthy income tax payers and auto- 
mobile owners the hardest. Labor ar- 
gues that a man’s body should not be 
conscripted for military purpose un- 
less wealth also is conscripted dur- 
ing war time. It also demands strict 
limitation of profits during rearma- 
ment. This demand has been all the 
stronger since the publication of fig- 
ures showing high profits of aircraft 
companies and others engaged in the 
defense program. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s promise that no one 
would be allowed to make high prof- 
its if war came was greeted coldly 
by his opponents. When he said that 
wealth had been largely conscripted 
by the new tax program, a critic 
snorted: “Don’t talk rubbish.” 


The Prime Minister expects na- 
tionwide protests by labor leaders, 
but is confident that the average 


Bes answer to Adolf Hit- 





Englishman will accept conscription 
calmly. Robert P. Post of the N. Y. 
Times reports that the past months of 
tension have prepared the people for 
anything, including war. “Two re- 
marks are now heard on every side,” 
he writes: “ ‘We've got to fight that 
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The Bulldog Growls Again 


bloke (Hitler) some day,’ says the 
London taxi driver. ‘We can’t go on 
this way; business won’t stand it,’ 
says the businessman.” 

The adoption of conscription means 
that Britain has abandoned her plans 
for a “limited war’ in which she 
would contribute to her allies a navy, 
a powerful air force and financial 
backing, but only a small army. Hit- 
ler’s ruthless seizure of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia last March changed Britain’s 
military plans. She promptly an- 
nounced that 300,000 men would go 
to France in case of war. 

There are good reasons why Brit- 
tain has been shaky about ordering 
conscription. Until late in the 17th 
century military service was wuni- 
versal. But during the reign of King 
Charles II conscription fell into dis- 
repute. Men with a “pull” or money 
could avoid military service, while 
all the criminals and beggars were 
dumped into the army. A British law 
enacted in the Bill of Rights in 1689 
expressly declares it illegal for the 
King to maintain an army during 
peace time without the consent of 
Parliament. During Napoleon’s 
bloody gamble for European mas- 
tery, Prussia led the way in develop- 
ing a highly efficient system of con- 
scription. Humbled by the French 
Emperor in 1807, she was compelled 
to reduce her army to 42,000 men. 
But between 1807 and 1813 Baron 
von Stein and General von Scharn- 
horst effected far-reaching military 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 


Hitler’s Threats 


reforms and waited for another 
chance to challenge Napoleon. Von 
Stein discarded mercenaries (hired 
troops), stopped the enlistment of 
foreigners, required each district to 
supply a definite number of men. He 
trained the first 42,000 men, sent 
them home, trained 42,000 
more and in 1813 was able to 
hurl 270,000 troops at Na- 
poleon’s weary army. In 1814 
Boyen’s military law was pro- 
claimed in Prussia. It was 
based on the principle that 
every citizen is bound to de- 
fend his fatherland. Elbridge 
Colby wrote in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences 
that, “It is not too much to 
“say that Germany owed her 
; strength during the 19th cen- 
<@=x- tury to that law and that the 
whole face of Europe was af- 
fected by it.” 

Not until the second year 
of the World War did Britain 
begin conscripting men. The hard- 
pressed French complained that the 
British should have sent more men 
to the front lines, and they renewed 
their demands for conscription dur- 

ing the present crisis. 

America is spending millions for 
defense this year. Will she follow 
Britain’s lead and adopt conscrip- 
tion? This is not likely to happen 
even in a future war. Americans, as 
well as Englishmen, have never 
taken kindly to compulsory military 
service. The United States army has 
always been small. Military service 
has, except during the War Between 
the States and the World War, been 
entirely voluntary. It is based on the 
principle that “one volunteer is 
worth three drafted men... .” When 
America entered the World War it 
became apparent that not enough 
Americans were going to volunteer 
for service in France. A conscription 
(draft) law was passed by Congress. 
The draft enrolled over 23,000,000 
men, and 4,000,000 were trained. Po- 
litical meddling was cut to the mini- 
mum. 

How big an army do we need to pro- 
tect America in a militarized world? If 
war should come would we have to 
conscript millions of men? Most de- 
fense experts feel that a small, mecha- 
nized army, cooperating with a strong 
navy and air force, can defend Amer- 
ica. Public opinion polls show that 
voters overwhelmingly oppose sending 
another army to Europe. 
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Democracy Versus Fascism 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Story Offers An Effective 
Means of Showing Students How Freedom Is Imperiled 


HALL democracy or fascism 
prevail in “our town’’? This is 
the underlying issue which 

townspeople had to settle in the small 
town of Clifford, Vermont, setting of 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s novel, Sea- 
soned Timber, of which Scholastic 
presents a condensed version begin- 
ning on page 11 of this issue. It may 
seem incredible to some that the in- 
fluence of fascism could make itself 
felt in a remote New England com- 
munity. Yet this is the warning of 
Mrs. Fisher’s story. And with this 
warning she indicates how Ameri- 
cans, who understand and have faith 
in the principles upon which democ- 
racy is founded, will act when the 
perpetuation of these principles is 
menaced. 

Eqality of opportunity, racial tol- 
erance, respect for individuals, uni- 
versal education, right of free speech 
and assembly, are some of the rights 
and privileges of democratic living 
that are brought sharply to our atten- 
tion out of the conflict narrated in 
this story. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-14 and 31-43, common to all editions.) 


Encourage your students to read 
and discuss the first installment of 
this condensed version of Seasoned 
Timber as a means of bringing home 
to them the principles and issues in- 
volved. They should be led to con- 
sider how a remote American town 
ean be affected by the influence of 
fascism. Should a community of few 


Jewish people be concerned with the 


increasing persecution of this race 
throughout the world? 

Was the town meeting in the 
academy assembly room in keeping 
with New England tradition? Ex- 
plain. Could such a meeting be held 
under a fascist regime? What Ameri- 
can principle was at stake in the 
acceptance or rejection of Mr. 
Wheaton’s bequest? For what pur- 
pose had the people of Clifford 
founded the academy? For what pur- 
pose had Mr. Wheaton wanted it to 
exist? 

What stand did Timothy Hulme 
and Mr. Dewey take on the issue of 
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accepting or rejecting the money? 
What was Mr. Bowen’s point of view? 
With which do you agree? Give rea- 
sons. Upon what election will the 
decision rest? Which one of the can- 
didates for the office of trustee do 
you think will be elected by the 
townspeople of Clifford? What un- 
derlying traditions and human de- 
sires will influence the decisions of 
those who vote? 


DEBATE 

1. Resolved, that the trustees of 
Clifford Academy should accept the 
bequest with its stipulations and con- 
trols. 

2. Resolved, that the chief aim of 
secondary schools should be the 
preparation of students for college. 


REFERENCES 

Refer to the Teachers’ Section in the 
March 25 and April 15 issues of Scho- 
lastic for comprehensive bibliograph- 
ies on Tolerance and Democracy. 

A new pamphlet containing The 
Jewish Refugee Problem by Bruce 
Bliven and The Egregious Gentile 
Called to Account by Grover C. Hall 
has been released recently by the 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City (15 
cents). 


FILMS 

Juarez, an historical film, is re- 
viewed in our Following the Films 
department (33). Ask your students 
to discover how this film deals with 
the struggle of democracy. vs. dicta- 
torship. How does the problem of 
racial prejudice come into the story? 
Outline the three stories or plots 
which are told in this film. Devise 
some plan by which the student sub- 
mitting the most discerning review 
of this film will receive a small class 
prize. 


GUIDANCE 

In this week’s Readers’ Forum (3), 
Dr. George Lawton writes on the na- 
ture of man and the purpose of hu- 
man life in order to clarify the think- 
ing of one of our readers, Paul S. 
This discussion, bringing out the need 
for a personal philosophy for living, 
may well be considered by all high 
school students. Lead your class to 
read and comment on Dr. Lawton’s 
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own philosophy. What other views of 
human purpose does he list? Which 
purposes seem the most worthy of 
attainment to your class? 

Students will enjoy reading about 
the problems met by Central High 
students in the course of their dates 
and proms in this week’s installment 
of Boy Dates Girl (31). What is the 
girls’ reaction to the “Dress As You 
Please” idea for proms and parties? 


VOCATIONS 

The twelfth vocation presented in 
the series of Careers in Brief (36) is 
Education. Encourage students to 
read this presentation of the field in 
order to learn the various branches 
which offer opportunities for em- 
ployment and to determine the nec- 
essary training for such work. 

Breaking in is one of the difficult 


hurdles in this profession. Study with | 


your class the seven suggestions on 
Breaking In in this article and add 
any. information that you can ob- 


tain concerning your own local or - 


state situation. Study the require- 
ments for teacher certification in your 
state. What is the future of education 
as a career for both boys and girls? 
What income may be expected in the 
various types of educational posi- 
tions? What teacher training insti- 
tutions are available for the young 
people of your state? 


NEWS QUIZ 

Questions for discussion of the 
March of Events (7): 

What are the provisions of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan for Govern- 
ment reorganization? Describe the 
three new agencies and the scope 
each will cover. 

Why does the President propose 
to make drastic reductions in relief 
funds? 

Describe the unique character of 
the dictatorship established by Col- 
onel Busch in Bolivia. What has hap- 
pened to Standard Oil Company 
property in Bolivia? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in es 15-S te 
22-S, as well as other ial Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


POLAND 

After reading Poland: The “Key- 
stone” Nation (15-S), students may 
be asked to make a list of Poland’s 
treaties and other moves to “balance” 
European politics as they affect her 
affairs. 


1-T 































































THE MEDITERRANEAN 

A second article based on Eliza- 
beth Monroe’s The Mediterranean in 
Politics appears in this week’s Be- 
hind the Headlines (17-S). It deals 
with Italy, Turkey, and Spain. Begin 
the study of this article by asking 
students to identify the numbered 
areas on the map of Italy’s exports 
(18-S). What three strategic outlets 
for ‘Italy’s trade does the map indi- 
cate? After students have read the 
context, discussion may center about 
the following questions: 

Italy. In what ways would Italy 
be vulnerable in time of war? Of 
what value are Italy’s four outposts 
in the Mediterranean? What is Italy’s 
position regarding the three outlets 
of the Mediterranean? 

Turkey. What has been the result 
of Turkey’s efforts toward recon- 
struction? In what ways has Turkey 
improved her international status? 

Spain. Why is Spain’s location of 
such strategic importance? Why were 
other European nations so concerned 
about the outcomes of the Spanish 
+ civil war? In what ways does Ger- 
many expect to profit by the victory 
of Franco’s forces? 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

This week’s Problem of Democracy 
(20-S) describes some of the pro- 
posals now before Congress for 
strengthening and expanding the 
Social Security Act. Discuss reasons 


why the federal government has had 
to assume much greater responsibili- 
ty for social security in recent years. 
What recommendations has Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made for changes in 
the Social Security Act? What pro- 
visions for changes in the Act are 
included in the Byrnes Bill? 


CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND 

For an understanding of the issues 
involved in Britain’s recent con- 
scription law, have students read the 
article, Britain Adopts Conscription 
(22-S). Have them describe how a 
long-standing British tradition is 
broken by this measure. Why have 
both Labor party members and 
Liberals attacked this law? How has 
Prime Minister Chamberlain de- 
fended it? ; 

In what way is wealth being con- 
scripted for defense? Why has this 
move been demanded by labor? Why 
is British labor skeptical of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s claim that 
wealth has already been “largely 
conscripted”? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 23-E to 
30-E, as well as other English features 


in the common sections.) 
READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): Read Ex- 
ploring with a Movie Camera (23-E) 
to find out how Julien Bryan suc- 
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ceeded in photographing a primitive ’ 7 


tribe. Try to increase the speed by 
which you read the lines. Steady, 
rhythmical eye movements will in- 
crease your reading power. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin. Do not let your attention wander 
before you have reached the very end 
of the article. There is a total of 1,482 
words. When you have finished, re- 
cord the time and compute your rate, 
Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for the follow- 
ing statements. 

1, Julien Bryan met many primi- 
tive tribes which were hostile to out- 
siders. 

2. Primitive peoples are quick to 
make friends with newcomers. 


3. The Tungus people live north of 
Lake Baikal. 

4. White men had robbed and ex- 
ploited the Tungus. 

5. Bryan had no difficulty in 
speaking with the Tungus people. 

6. Primitive people size up a new- 
comer during the introductory pa- 
laver. 

7. Reindeer milk contains little 
butter fat. 

8. The Tungus live in permanent 
villages. 

9. Bryan wanted the people to look 
at the camera when he was photo- 
graphing them. 

10. The Tungus gave a banquet 
in honor of Bryan. 

Key for Scoring. 1. False, 2. False, 
3. True, 4 True, 5, False, 6. True, 7. 
False, 8: False, 9. False, 10. True. 


WORDS FROM THE GREEKS 


Dr. F. W. Gingrich’s article, The 
Greeks—We Take Their Word for It 
(25-E), offers interesting and often 
amusing information on word ori- 
gins. Ask each student to list the ten 
words whose origins intrigue him 
most. 

Discuss why Greek words are so 
important in our polyglot English 
vocabulary. What are some of the 
words which the Greeks themselves 
borrowed? What words of Greek 
origin have come to us by way of 
other languages? Which derivitives 
are based on peculiar misconcep- 
tions? What originally respectable 
words. have fallen in the social scale? 
Which have risen? Explain some of 
the word origins which Dr. Gingrich 
has selected as particularly interest- 
ing. What prefixes and suffixes have 
come to us from the Greeks? 

As a ten minute exercise, ask each 
student to write about some topic of 
current interest — the World’s Fair, 
the last assembly, a recent film, a 
scientific discovery, a new book—to 
see how many words of Greek origin, 
mentioned in this article, he can use. 
Underline the Greek words. 
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POET AND NOVELIST 


Scholastic takes great pride in 
publishing for the first time the poem, 
Letter to Thomas Wolfe (27-E) by 
Kimball Flaccus. This young poet, 
now a member of the English De- 
partment of the College of the City of 
New York, was a Scholastic Awards 
winner in 1929. Have students read 
A Young Poet Salutes the Passing of 
a Great Novelist (26-E) to find out as 
many details as possible about the life 
and accomplishments of the poet. 
What does the article tell about the 
novelist, Thomas Wolfe? 

Follow this introductory discus- 
sion by reading aloud the Letter to 
Thomas Wolfe. Ask students to de- 
scribe the man, Thomas Wolfe, as he 
appears in this poem. Which of his 
characteristics made him the great 
novelist that he was? What memories 
of associations and friendship does 
Flaccus recall? How does he convey 
to us the poignancy and frustration 
of Wolfe’s untimely death? How does 
he use the “angel on the porch” to 
tie the poem together? 

From Kimball Flaccus’ book of 
poems, Avalanche of April, you 
might read several selections to your 
class. Encourage your students to 
read Wolfe’s two autobiographical 
novels, Look Homeward, Angel and 
Of Time and the River. Designate a 
class period for discussion of these 
books with the object of gaining as 
much insight as possible into Thomas 
Wolfe’s ideas, character, and posi- 
tion in modern literature. 


CREATIVE WRITING 

“How can a writer train himself?” 
Students will find Ernest Heming- 
way’s ansyer to this question in the 
article, Write We Must (29-E). Ask 
them to find out exactly how to carry 
out Mr. Hemingway’s “five finger 
exercise.” Describe the techniques of 
selective observing. What is meant 
by making one’s writing “clear’’? 

As your class to find examples of 
“skill in selecting facts that give you 
the emotion” in Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s Seasoned Timber (11) and 
in Kimball Flaccus’ poem, Letter to 
Thomas Wolfe (27-E). 

Encourage your students to carry 
out Mr. Boutwell’s suggested “five 
finger exercise.” If it is impossible for 
all of them to see a plane take flight, 
lead them to observe a variety of other 
events which they find thrilling. Then 
ask them to follow the technique of 
the “five finger exercise” in their de- 
scription. Have these exercises read 
aloud in class to see whether the 
writer is giving his readers in a mea- 
sure the same feeling the writer had 
when he was observing the event he’s 
now describing, and have the rest of 
the class make suggestions. 
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Dining rooms on the sisterships, “Santa Elena”, 
“Sonta Pavio”.”’ Santa Rose” and’ Sante Lucia” 
hove casement windows ing on pr J 

decks and roll back domes which open to the sky 





EA AMERICAN CRUISES 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 14 cities. Sailings 
every Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for tropical cruis- 
ing. All outside rooms, each with private bath. Outdoor tiled 
swimming pools. 

@ 51 and 38 day cruises te Panama, Colombia, Ecuader, Peru, 
Chile; and ‘Round South America cruise tours permitting 
visit to the 8th Biennial Congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Rie de Janeiro, August 6-11. 

@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 
10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los 
Angeles; Seattle. 
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2 SUMMER CRUISES 


ro SOUTH 
AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E.A. 

Double opportunity for a new 
kind of vacation . . . cruising to 
interesting ““Good Neighbor” 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . .all at 
a cost scarcely more than living 
athome! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 


ay 


SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner “‘Rotter- 
dam”’, from New York July 6, re 

turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 


$500 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 
By American Republics Liner “‘Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2.. visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
“Good Neighbor Fleet*’.. . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Complete information from 
World Federation of 
Education Associations 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


{ 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Bacon, Francis L. and Krug, Edward A. 
Our Life Today. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1939. $1.76. 

This volume presents a series of 
units on current problems with em- 
phasis on personal, occupational, so- 
cial, civic, economic, and world re- 
lationships. With its summaries, 
vocabulary studies, reading lists, and 
suggestions for problems, topics, re- 
ports, projects, and discussions, it 
offers an excellent study for high 
school social studies classes. 

Teachers will find the unit on 
“Making a Success of Your Studies” 
an excellent means of leading pupils 
to improved study methods and 
habits. “Today’s Problems in the 
Work of the World” treats modern 
industrial and labor problems in a 
realistic manner. The several units 
on problems of widespread scope and 
importance make this book a wel- 
come addition to the social studies 
bookshelf. 


Spears, Harold and Lawshe, Jr., C. H. 
High-School Journalism. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. $2.00. 
This working-guide has been 

planned for high school pupils who 

are editing and producing a high 
school paper. Every phase of the 
school paper has been treated, with 

a wealth of illustrative materials and 

suggestions for activities and proj- 

ects, Advice and information on the 
lead, the news story, advance story, 
follow-up story, sports story, speech 
report, the interview, copyreading, 
headlines, advertising, feature story, 
and editorial are included. Part Two 
of the volume deals with the more 
advanced problems of news writing. 

This book has excellent materials for 

English classes as well as for journal- 

ism courses. 


Johnson, Alvin W. The Unicameral Legis- 
lature. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1938. $2.50. 


The trend toward one-house legis- 
latures is concisely discussed in this 
volume from the beginning of the 


‘movement in Ohio and Oregon in 


1912 to the present interest in many 
states. The historical development of 
the two-house form and the prob- 


lems that this system has encoun- - 


tered, leading to a return to a single 
house in many states, is clearly out- 
lined by Professor Johnson. A tabu- 
lation is included of important pro- 
visions of unicameralist proposals in 
all states considering the plan. Both 
arguments for and against the bi- 
cameral and the unicameral systems 
are presented. Unicameralism is 
described in England, Canada and 
other countries. 


Davis, Wayne. How to Choose a Junior 
College. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. $2.50. 

Teachers and guidance Counsel- 
lors who are assisting high school 
pupils in making their selection of 
either public or private junior col- 
leges will find this book a helpful 
source of information. More than 250 
leading private residential junior 
colleges are listed, classified, and ap- 
praised according to curriculum 
specialties together with a complete 
listing of all junior colleges, both 
public and private, as compiled by 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


Reed, Rachel. Introducing the Past. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1939. 
$1.68. 

The history of civilization from 
antiquity to modern times is devel- 
oped in this text for high school stu- 
dents. The material is based on the 
concept that each civilzation is seek- 
ing to satisfy its basic needs—‘“eco- 
nomic, political, intellectual, artistic, 
and religious.” The ways in which 
these needs are met in any civiliza- 
tion give us a clue to understanding 
the period. 

Units of study are suggested on a 
weekly basis. Study helps are pro- 
vided in the form of outlines, vocabu- 
lary lists, summaries, etc. 


Hausrath, Jr., Alfred H. and Harms, John 
H. Consumer Science. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. $2.40. 


This text offers a knowledge of 
science as a protection to the con- 
sumer, It is organized as a fusion 
course in physical science with appli- 
cation to consumer problems. The 
basic principles of science are pre- 
sented through everyday objects and 
events in order that pupils will learn 
how to apply the principles to the 
problems they meet in life experi- 
ences. The habitual use of the scien- 
tific method is encouraged through 
the materials and suggested activi- 
ties. Application problems and ac- 
tivities are included. 


Teachers College Record, Advanced 
School Number: “Leadership in Demo- 
cratic Living.” Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 
April, 1939, 45c. 


This number contains reports of the 
Fifth and Sixth Conferences on Edu- 
cational Policies held at Teachers Col- 
lege in 1938 and 1939 on the general 
topic, “How Should a Democratic Peo- 
ple Provide for the Selection and 
Training of Leaders in the Various 
Walks of Life?” Addresses by Kandel, 
Hollingworth, Thorndike, Starr, and 
other educationai leaders. 
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Exploring with a Movie Camera 
By Julien Bryan 


strangest and shaggiest peoples, 

the Buryat-Mongolians of East- 
ern Siberia, the Khevsurs of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus. And I have found, in 
my expeditions among such tribes, 
that they in turn are willing to like 
‘you, if you approach them in a 
friendly way. 

I have never yet encountered, in 
eight years of exploring foreign 
countries with a movie camera, a na- 
tional group or people who were in- 
herently hostile to all outsiders. 
Doubtless such tribes do exist in the 
tropical jungles, but I have never 
met anything of the kind in Europe 
or Asia. 

Most primitive groups have come 
to look with well-justified suspicion 
upon the white men who come to 
visit them, This is true, for example, 
of the Tungus tribe, who inhabit the 
swamps and forests to the north of 
remote Lake Baikal. The Tungus 
people look like our Eskimos. They 
have domesticated the reindeer, and 
live in birch-bark wigwams. 

When I first arrived in the Tungus 
country, to make my motion pictures, 
they treated me with caution and 
reserve. The reason was that in the 
fifty years or so they had had any 
contact with the outside world, the 
white man, until very recently, had 
come to their country only to cheat 
them out of their furs, to rob and ex- 
ploit them. Nor do we have to go to 
the other side of the globe to find 
such a situation. Tourists wonder 
why the American Indians seem so 
glum and sullen. Who wouldn’t be, 
after what they have been through 
in the last two centuries? 

Therefore, the first problem in get- 
ting acquainted with wild tribes is 
that of allaying their entirely reason- 
able suspicions of you, a stranger. On 
my photographic. expedition among 
the Reindeer People, much patience 
was needed. I have never known 
primitive peoples to rush matters. It 
takes time to become acquainted with 
them, for they are exceedingly dig- 
nified and often proud. You must 
remember that you have not come as 
a conquering hero, but as the humble 
guest of these people. If you violate 
the rules of hospitality, you will 
seem to them rude and uncouth. 

After days of floundering through 
Siberian swamps, carrying my mo- 
tion picture equipment, I was met at 
the outskirts of a Tungus settlement 
by six tribal elders, headed by the 


| LIKE people. I like even the 
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JULIEN BRYAN 

On his tenth birthday someone gave 
Julien Bryan a camera, and his life work 
was settled for him then and there. He has 
been taking pictures ever since—through 
his high school days at Titusville, Pa.; 
through his ambulance driving expe- 
rience at the Verdun and Argonne 
fronts; through his Princeton years. 
Since 1930 he has traveled with his 
cameras through some of the most in- 
accessible regions of the world—as well 
as the countries where great social up- 
heavals are occurring— into the Cauca- 
sus, Siberia, Manchukuo, Japan, China, 
Russia, Poland, Finland, Turkey, Ger- 
many. And last fall he spent four months 
in Mexico. For years now he has toured 
our own country lecturing and showing 
his splendid films of these far-off places. 
You are probably familiar with his 
movies featured by the March of Time. 


Chief. We halted at a respectful dis- 
tance from one another. Then began 
a long session of palaver and intre- 
ductions. In my case it was rather 
complicated, for I spoke in German, 
which my guide translated into Rus- 
sian. However, only the Chief un- 
derstood Russian (and that badly); 
so he had to translate the Russian 
version into the Tungus language so 
that the others could understand. 
Many slow questions were asked, 
pondered, repeated and discussed. 

Primitive peoples love this sort of 
rigamarole, and you must learn to 
love it too, if you intend to spend 
much time among them. It is not so 
meaningless as you think. It is their 
way of becoming accustomed to the 
sound of your voice, your move- 
ments, your manners, your clothing, 
and weapons if you carry any. They 
observe keenly whether you are ner- 
vous, or shy, or blustering, or simply 
a friend. 

As the ceremony surrounding the 
introduction went on, I explained 
how I had long wanted to visit them, 
and how honored I was that they re- 
ceived me so cordially. I told them 
that the people of my country, far-off 
America, were interested in their 
country, and wanted to know more 
about their life there. I showed the 
Chief and the elders some postal- 
cards of the Empire State building, 
which they examined gravely, with 
polite incredulity. The tallest build- 
ing they had ever seen was one story 
high—a log cabin trading post. 

When the introductions were over, 
they took me into the camp and gave 
me reindeer meat to eat and reindeer 
milk to drink. Reindeer milk, I 


Photographs by Julien Bryan 


A Tungus Woman and her caravan on the only collective reindeer farm in the world. 


In English Edition pages 15-22 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Eight year old Nutka, mighty hunter. 


learned, is 22 per cent butterfat—so 
rich and thick that the Tungus dilute 
it with water. 

Summertimeés they live in conical 
tents or wigwams, made by leaning a 
number of saplings together and 
winding around them four long 
sheets of birch-bark, each about 
three feet wide. 

The Tungus are semi-nomadic. In 
the summer they change camps every 
month or so to find fresh moss for 
their reindeer. They leave their piled 
tentpoles standing, taking only the 
bark covering with them. 

Gradually I learned the history of 
the Tungus people. Centuries ago 
they had lived along the Amur River 
in what is now Manchukuo, or Man- 
churia, a thousand miles southeast 
of their present habitat. Year by year 
the expanding Manchus and Chinese 
pressed them northward. The Tun- 
gus offered little resistance. Cold mile 
by mile they were driven up into 
Siberian forests. They lost their graz- 
ing lands and their cattle, but learned 
to raise reindeer instead. They lost 
their fertile fields; and forgot what- 
ever agriculture they had practiced. 
Finally they found refuge deep in the 
forests, far to the north, where no 
one else would willingly attempt to 
live. Here they raise no crops. They 
live entirely by hunting, fishing, and 
on the meat and milk of the reindeer. 

Before I began to make my motion 
pictures, I went around the village 
for a day or two and studiec it quiet- 
ly, building up in my own mind the 
story I found there. I asked the Chief 
to let his people understand that the 
best help they could give me was to 
pay no attention to me as I wandered 






in and out of their wigwams. I ex- 
plained that it would spoil the pic- 
tures if they looked at the camera. 
Thus when I finally opened my cam- 
eras, I met with excellent coopera- 
tior from the tribesmen, and was 
able to make up for lost time. 

When I make motion pictures of a 
foreign people, I do not “shoot” 
scenes at random, taking pictures of 
anything that “looks pretty.” Instead 
I map out and film, in a methodical, 
analytical way, a logical series of 
scenes that tell the true story of the 
life of the people there. 

The Tungus are a kindly people, 
and gentle to their children. Rarely 
did I hear a cross word exchanged 
between adults, and never did I see 
a parent strike a child. One day I 
asked a Tungus mother about this. 
She smiled in pity at my evident ill- 
breeding. “You see,” she explained 
patiently, “among our people we 
don’t consider it good manners to 
strike a child.” 

Soon the tribe gave a banquet for 
me. It was held inside the largest 
wigwam. On the floor in the middle 


bad. Finally, after the Chief himself 


had intervened, I let them move me 
to the seat of honor, where no smoke 
got in my eyes at all. 

The banquet was merry. The Tun- 
gus people, in spite of the severity of 
their lives, have a lively sense of 
humor. I pulled out an American 
children’s book and showed it to my 
hosts. The cover showed Santa Claus 
and his reindeer flying over the 
housetops with the sled loaded with 
gifts for good little children. It was 
rather difficult explaining all this to 
the Tungus people. They looked up 
at me from time to time as if with 
mild reproach for making up such 
whoppers. They roared with laugh- 
ter and pointed fingers of scorn at the 
picture. “Ridiculous,” they said, in 
effect. “Artist no good. He’s drawn 
the reindeer all wrong—And besides, 
even our children know that reindeer 
can’t fly!” 

When the time came for me to 
leave the Tungus tribe, I gave a few 
little presents to those who had be- 
friended me. They were inexpensive 
things that we in America would 
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One of these Tungus women uses a thimble in making water-tight birch-bark baskets. 


blazed the smoky fire on which the 
food was being cooked. There was 
no stove or chimney. The smoke had 
to find its way out through a small 
opening in the top of the tent. It was 
draughty, and the smoke swirled low. 

I entered the tent and sat down on 
the ground. It was the worst seat I 
could have chosen, for the smoke bil- 
lowed into my eyes, and started the 
tears rolling down my cheeks. The 
elders of the tribe protested and 
asked me to change my seat for a bet- 
ter one. After a good deal of per- 
suasion, I moved a short distance, 
where the smoke was not quite so 





hardly consider as gifts, but which, 
if properly chosen, are highly appre- 
ciated by primitive peoples. Among 
such articles are stainless steel 
knives, bakelite cups and saucers, 
safety pins, colored pencils, and as- 
sorted needles. And as I shouldered 
miy camera and film for the long trek 
south to the Trans-Siberian railway, 
an old, wrinkled Tungus woman 
came up to me and presented me with 
a birch-bark vessel containing two 
quarts of fresh reindeer milk. “This,” 
she explained, “will supply you with 
nourishment until you walk back to 
your own wigwam, in America.” 
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The Greeks—We Take Their Word For It 


UR polyglot English vocabu- 
QO lary provides a_ veritable 
happy -hunting-ground for 
anyone interested in the origin and 
background of words. Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Greek, French, Hebrew,—not 
to mention Hottentot and American 
Indian languages—have combined to 
give us what is probably the most 
complex vocabulary in the history of 
language. ‘ 

The ancient Greeks, in addition to 
presenting us with the basis for most 
of our culture, have given us 
approximately eight per cent 
of the words in our vocabu- 
lary. The apparent smallness 
of this percentage is offset by 
the fact that the Greek words 
in English are among the most 
interesting and important 
words that we have. Politics, 
history, music, economics, 
theology, drama, athletics, 
poetry, logic, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, are all Greek words. 
Science is Latin, but its 
mother, philosophy, and most 
of its daughters (e.g. physics, 
biology, psychology) are 
Greek, Although medicine is 
Latin, the physician is Greek, 
and so are most of his jaw- 
breaking technical terms. Just how 
advantageous it is to study Greek 
was recently pointed out by a bright 
student who squinted at the mon- 
strosity “ophthalmotorhinolaryngol- 
ogist,” and perceived at once that 
beneath its forbidding exterior there 
lay concealed a specialist on the eye, 
ear, nose and throat. 

In fact, the Greeks themselves 
were word-borrowers. The names of 
such exotic animals as the tiger, 
elephant, camel, and gorilla have 
come to us via Greek from various 
known and unknown languages of 
Asia and Africa, and paradise, orig- 
inally meaning “park,” was bor- 
rowed by the Greeks from Persia. 

Many early borrowings have in- 
teresting backgrounds. The herb 
tansy gets its name from athanasia, 
“immortality,” and treacle was once 
an antidote for the bite of a venomous 
beast. Sufferers from quinsy will 
readily agree that it once meant 
“dog-throttling,” and dropsy looks 
more like itself in the fuller form 
hydropsy, the first two syllables of 
which are the familiar prefix mean- 
ing “water.” Church is the Lord’s 
place and butter may once have been 
cow-cheese! 

Since the earlier period of our 
language, borrowings from Greek 
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Albright College 


have become increasingly numerous 
and direct. Some words have come 
over devious paths through many 
languages. For example, the Greek 
parabole, “juxtaposition,” or “com- 
parison” comes to us through Latin 
in the words parabola and parable; 
at one stage its meaning was nar- 
rowed down to “word,” as in the 
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L. Szanto for Picturesque Word Origins (Merriam) 


Our word “agony” is derived from agon, Greek for 
public games; agonia was the contest for the prize. 
From “a struggle for victory in the games” agonia 
gradually broadened to mean any physical struggle. 


French parole, but that word steps 
over into English with a new con- 
notation. To cap the climax, the 
Portuguese palavra, “word,” from 
the same source, gives us palaver. 
The dissimilar sisters cosmic and 
cosmetic come from cosmos, which 
branched out in two directions, “the 
orderly universe,” and “adornment.” 
Similarly period, originally “the way 
around,” has come to mean anything 
from an “epoch” to the dot at the 
end of this sentence. 

Some derivatives reveal curious 
misconceptions. An artery was orig- 
inally thought to be a channel for air 
instead of blood, and was believed 
to be connected with the windpipe, 
which was therefore called the 
trachea, or rough artery. Asbestos, 
far from meaning “incapable of be- 
ing consumed by fire,” actually 
means “unquenchable’”’; it was first 
applied to quicklime, because the ac- 
tion of cold water on it seemed to 
make it “unquenchable” indeed. The 
study of metaphysics involves the 
realm beyond the physical. It gets 
its name, however, not from that 
fact, but from the more prosaic con- 
sideration that the first great book 
on the subject came after Physics in 
the collected works of Aristotle. 

Degeneration in the social scale 


has unfortunately been the lot of 
some words, although the process 
had often begun in the parent lan- 
guage. Thus a hypocrite was first an 
answerer, then a perfectly respecta- 
ble actor before it took its down- 
ward plunge. A heretic was simply 
one who chooses, a skeptic, one who 
wishes to see for himself, and a 
demon any divinity at all. Etymologi- 
cally, a pirate is only one who at- 
tempts, a demagogue is a bona fide 
leader of the people, and uncompli- 
mentary though it may seem 
—an idiot is just any private 
citizen. 

To compensate for this, oth- 
er words have moved upward. 
The parent of our word Bible 
meant any book at all, and 
school, to the bewilderment of 
all students who hear it, once 
meant “leisure.” A drama was 
something done, and a poet, 
one who made anything, while 
an orchestra was first a danc- 
ing-place, and then the front 
part of a theatre before it was 
applied to a symphony of in- 
spired musicians. Proud dea- 
cons might be surprised to 
know that their title started 
out as servant, and economists 
now study more than the manage- 
ment of a household. An anecdote is 
no longer necessarily something un- 
published or worse yet, unfit to be 
published, and it takes a cathedral 
to house the chair of a bishop. 

All kinds of interesting light is 
thrown on words by a little knowl- 
edge of their origin. Electricity origi- 
nates from the word for amber, be- 
cause the properties of static elec- 
tricity were first observed in that 
substance. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the same language gives us 
the word ion, meaning “something 
that goes,” as well as anode, “the 
way up,” and cathode, “the way 
down.” Many a person is surprised 
to learn that meteorology is the 
study not of meteors, but of the 
weather, since both are above the 
earth. Picturesquely enough, a comet 
is long-haired, and a cynosure is a 
dog’s-tail, although in our astrono- 
mies the latter is another animal, the 
Ursa Minor, with the pole star in its 
tail. Galaxy is an appropriate term 
for the Milky Way; presumably, in 
order to belong to a galaxy of beau- 
ties, one should have a milk-white 
complexion! 

Bacteria look, indeed, like little 
walking-sticks, and diphtheria forms 

(Concluded on next page) 





A Young Poet Salutes the Passing of a Great Novelist 


OREN S HE death of 
: : Thomas Wolfe 
last September 
shocked a nation of 
readers who had been 
watching the growth 
of this amazing young 
writer through his 
enormous autobio- 
graphical novels, 
Look Homeward, An- 
gel, and Of Time and 
the River. Wolfe, who 
was a giant of a man 
physically, wrote gi- 
' ant books filled and 
THOMAS WOLTE overflowing with such 
gusto for life and experience that they in turn created 
controversy and commotion in proportion to the weight 
and content of the books. At the time of his death at the 
age of thirty-eight, Wolfe had just turned in the com- 
pleted manuscript of another novel, said to contain more 
than a million words. Out of these million words the 
publishers, Harper and Brothers, have carved at least 
one book, The Web and the Rock, due for publication 
late this spring. 

Thomas Clayton Wolfe (whom Sinclair Lewis once 
marked as a man who “has a chance to be the greatest 
American writer”) was born in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, where he lies buried today. His first published work 
was a play—The Return of Buck Gavin—which he wrote 
and played in while a student at the University of North 
Carolina. From there he went to George Pierce Baker’s 
47 Workshop at Harvard, determined to be a playwright, 
but this was “like trying to put a straitjacket on a whale,” 
and after teaching a while at New York University, 
Wolfe turned to another literary form better suited to his 
undisciplined style. Result: powerful novels and fame. 

A letter to a friend may talk of things that the friend 


knows, hopes for, or 
remembers. In his 
“Letter to Thomas 
Wolfe,’’ Kimball 
Flaccus, thinking of 
Wolfe’s first book, 
Look Homeward, 
Angel begins to write 
with a reference to 
the stone angel that 
is so prominent a 
symbol in that novel 
about Wolfe’s youth. 
He wonders about his 
friend, “Are you still 
lost, alone?” He 
speaks of Wolfe’s 
power in contrast to the weakness of some who scorned 
Wolfe’s work. He recalls walking with Wolfe along the 
street, and makes good wishes for his friend in his ad- 
venture with death, naming the things Wolfe must 
have cared for in life. He imagines that at Wolfe's 
death, an unseen spark must have blazed for him, 
“spilled glory on the angel on the porch... And lighted 
up new paths that lie ahead.” 

Kimball Flaccus, the author of “Letter to Thomas 
Wolfe,” started his career as a poet as one of the win- 
ners of the Scholastic Awards in 1929. In 1933 he gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College, where he won the Glas- 
cock Memorial Prize for poetry. During the following 
year he held a scholarship for post-graduate study in 
English at Columbia University and later studied Irish 
literature in Dublin for a year on a similar scholarship 
granted by Dartmouth. At present he is a member of 
the English faculty at the College of the City of New 
York. He is the author of a book of poems, Avalanche 
of April, published by Scribner’s in 1934. Scholastic is 
proud to announce that “Letter to Thomas Wolfe” ap- 
pears in print here for the first time anywhere. 
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The Greeks 
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a thick skin in the throat of its vic- 
tim. Harassed parents have often 
found that paregoric is a persuader, 
but few realize that toxic is derived 
from the word for bow because the 
Greeks knew that poison increases 
an arrow’s efficiency, or that the 
medical use of the word plaster is 
the primary one. The bones known 
as the phalanges are arranged in such 
neat rows that they suggest the mili- 
tary phalanx, and a clinic should 
really have beds. 

Enthusiasm was once wholly re- 
ligious, since it means “having the 
god inside oneself.” The synagogue 
is a Jewish institution, but its name 
is Greek. An ascetic was first simply 
one who practices, and evangel 
means “good news,” too often ob- 
scured by ecclesiasticism. Any ser- 
vice for the people was once called a 
liturgy, and a cemetery is euphemis- 
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tically a sleeping-place. Apostasy is 
standing away, and ecstasy is stand- 
ing outside oneself; both would be 
misspelled less often if their rela- 
tion to stasis, “standing,” were more 
fully realized. Another word which 
suffers severely at the hands of 
writers and printers is pantomime; it 
would cause less trouble if we recog- 
nized that it is all mimicry. 

An athlete, be he amateur or pro- 
fessional, strives for a prize; if he 
suffers agony, it is because he is in a 
contest. His strategy, or generalship 
may carry him far, and the sarcasm 
of his foes may bite into his very flesh, 
but if he is a college student and 
achieves a diploma, he will probably 
not know that the word once meant a 
folded letter of recommendation. If 
he relies on a amethyst to enable him 
to drink as much as he pleases with- 
out becoming intoxicated, he will 
realize that he has put his trust in an 
ancient and unreliable superstition. 

Many a student has felt that a 
problem was thrown before him in- 


deed. Few housewives who water 
geraniums assiduously realize that 
it is the crane plant. Ostracise has 
behind it the name of the potsherd 
which Athenian voters used to ex- 
press their likes and dislikes. Goat- 
song is the best that philologists can 
make out of tragedy, but that raises 
a lot of other problems; its scene was 
a temporary dressing-booth with a 
palace or temple-front painted on it. 

A proboscis is, appropriately 
enough, a fore-feeder, and a climax 
is a ladder. 

Not only whole words, but prefixes 
and suffixes have come to us from 
Greek in large numbers. It is evi- 
dent to many who have even less 
Greek than Shakespeare that auto— 
means “self”; hydro—“water’’; anti 
—“against”’; and dia—‘“through.” As 
for -ism, it has almost reached the 
status of an independent word in its 
own right, and has brought with it 
its near relatives, -ist and -ize; -oid 
and -ic likewise enjoy great vogue. 

We take the Greeks’ word for it. 
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LETTER TO THOMAS WOLFE e 


The angel on the porch is poised in stone, 

With marble features calm, unscarred by lust, 
Fixed in perpetual grace, 

While your familiar face, 

Once mobile and alive, is turned to dust. 

Are you still lost, alone? 

Is your wild heart at rest, 

Or by each changing mood caught and oppressed? 
You were a boisterous comrade when the sky 
Reeled with a blaze of stars; 

When roused to anger you out-swaggered Mars. 


You slaved, and brought prodigious books to birth; 


Restless, and strangely shy, 

And overcome by hurricanes of mirth, 

You ranged through time and over sea and land. 
Inscrutable and dumb, 

With brooding eyes, and pointed chin in hand, 
You dreamed of moments passed and years to come. 


As sparrows, terrified, with nervous talk 
Chatter at length 

And deprecate their enemy the hawk, 

So did the impotent ones lament your strength; 
As minnows fear the trout 

That lunges at white water, swift and free, 
Fighting his fierce way upward from the sea, 
So the embittered critics, dolt and lout, 

Safe in the shallows, scorned your perilous course, 
Envied your driving force 

In currents where they never ventured out. 


Well | remember walks with you at dawn 
Through city streets, your great impatient stride, 
Your sullen, furious glances that defied 

The armed, brass buttoned guard 

Who laid his truncheon hard 

Against the feet of cold and sleeping men. 

You shook with passion and your lips were drawn, 
Your banner in that moment was unfurled, 

Your brave impatient lance was raised in pride 
To strike and strike again 

The casques of all the tyrants in the world, 


Where you have gone, old friend, 

May there be meat and drink, 

High-hearted talk, and laughter without end, 
And mountains of blank paper, lakes of ink, 
And girls so beautiful and grave and wise 

That you will spend long nights in trying to link 
Words in such patterns as will parallel 

The voice like dute or bell, 

The depth of violet eyes, 

The curve of slender wrist, 

The look of loneliness, the sweet surprise, 

The ‘body puising and the smooth throat kissed. 


May you be happy, hearing 

The rolling curses of the sons of toil, 
Echo of thunder in the sharp recoil 

Of axe on hard-wood in the upland clearing, 
The cries of women in pre-destined pain, 
The crash of wave on rock, 

The soothing patter of rain, 

The irrevocable shock 

Of a gun fired, the sounds 

That birds make, 

The rustle of a snake, 


By Kimball Flaccus 


The querulous speech of hounds. 

Over gigantic cities may you feel 

The clash of vibrant steel, 

The hum of dynamos that hour by hour 

Sit hunched like norns and spin their rune of power. 
And may you be aware 

When apple orchards bring 

Eagerness to the nestward-beating wing, 
Sweetness into the air, 

Ripeness into the bin, 

Cider into the barrels of charred oak. 

May you be still acquainted 

With brush fires that on blue October days 
In mountain pastures raise, 

Gracefully-curled and thin, 

Their tantalizing pyramids of smoke, 

When maples are transmuted, color-tainted, 
And frost sinks deep, 

And the whole earth prepares itself for sleep. 


You brought to living the unspoiled delight 
That a child shows, when turning 

New corners in the realms of sense and sight, 
Joyfully learning 

The qualities that sharp experience brings, 
The sounds, the colors, and the tastes of things, 
Their roundness and their weight, 

Their depth and shallowness, their tensile clutch, 
Breadth, width, and touch, 

Their fixed or tenuous or floating state. 
And now, before your time, 

With steep hills yet to climb, 

And beckoning roads untaken, 

So many cities and lands 

Beyond the unfathomed green, 

So many honest hands 

Of clear-eyed friends unshaken, 

Such wonder still unseen, 

In spite of prayers, in spite of all the deft 
And desperate manoeuvres of the knife, 
You have been reft 

From the quick halls of life; 

And whether the dim spark 

Within your brain burned low 

And sputtered out 

Before you were accustomed to the dark, 
While I still live I shall not know 

Beyond the shadow of unquiet doubt, 

But I no longer grieve 

Who choose now to believe 

That in your agony, grim and heroic, 

You fought with heart and will, 

You clung to life until 

That brave gift was denied, 

Then, like a stoic, 

You faced the wall and died. 

Mysteriously the spark was fanned, 

Began to glow and waver and expand 
Until it blazed up like a resinous torch, 
Unseen by your attendants, but so clear 
To your perception that it drove out fear, 
Spilled glory on the angel on the porch, 
On vanished ages cast its candid beam, 
And lighted up new paths that lie ahead, 
The territory of perpetual dream, 

For you, Tom Wolfe, and all the adventurous dead. 


Copyright 1939 by Kimball Flaccus 





familiar school incident you will 

enjoy the humorous observation 
with which the amusing details have 
been selected and heightened. 


Tr the following account of a 


I Entertain a Salesman Unawares 


On a sunny morning in May, an 
important gentleman arrives at 
school to see the editor of “that very 
excellent little newspaper the stu- 
dents publish.” I am summoned from 
English class and introduced to Mr. 
Anthony S. Raffles, who is working 
on his doctor’s degree. Mr. Raffles is 
an expert on school papers and wants 
to help us. 

My reaction is that a man has 
come at last with a key to open the 
door. He is obviously a very im- 
portant person: witness the fact that 
he smokes a cigar in the presence 
of the principal. I am impressed. 

We step into the teachers’ room. 
“Make yourself comfortable,” says 
the amiable voice of authority, “and 
let me know how you make out.” 

I sit down gingerly in a swivel 
chair. “Have one, Mr. Eisenman?” 
he asks as he offers me a cigarette. 
A warm glow comes over “Mr.” 
Eisenman. I refuse politely, leaning 
back expansively to receive the 
pearly drops of wisdom which are 
about to fall. They fall. They fall for 
an hour and a half while the less- 
importants around the school strug- 
gle through class after class. 

Mr. Raffles tells me, tactfully, that 
our paper is violating all existing 
rules of journalism, to say nothing 
of creating an unintelligible hodge- 
podge. But we need have no fears. 
He, Anthony S. Raffles, will guide us 
to the straight and narrow path, This 
seems incredible to me. A shadow of 
doubt passes over my mind. “Is there 
any charge for this service?” I ask 
sheepishly. 

Mr. Raffles permits a shudder to 
ruffle both of his chins and the upper 
section of his corpulence. I redden 
and wish I were elsewhere, but he 
reassures me by changing the 
subject. 

He lays on the table in front of me 
a folded paper, which is, he says, the 
best school paper in the country. “It’s 
not much different from ours,” I 
protest, “except for the type face.” 

“There you have it! And all you 
need is a Tinni-Typer.” 
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“Do you know where to get Tinni- 
Typers?” I ask. Yes, he does. As a 
matter of fact, he handles the agency 
in this section himself, as a sideline, 
of course. 

The world has collapsed around 
me. I wearily go through the ritual 
of telling him that we haven’t had 
a treasury since the war, and return 
to class. 

Alvin Eisenman, 17 


Chappaqua, (N. Y.) High School 
Miss Sylvia Kurson, Teacher 


The lonely images and pale colors of this 
poem are as artistic as the simple language. 
“Dirge” has the melancholy beauty of an 
Indian Summer day. 


Dirge 
When I go out and shout wildly, 
With the cry of a wounded bird 
Over the silent, sodden marshes, you 
will know 
That I am afraid. 


When I go out, moaning, 

Like the dead waters in the autumnal 
stillness, 

You will know 

That futility has conquered. 


And when wan willows weep, and 
there is naught 

Save yellow leaves upon the yellow 
earth, 

I shall be gone. 


And you will say, “Where is he?” 
There will be naught, save quiet calm 
Of languid water 
And wan willows weeping. 
Yellow sun on yellow leaves upon 
The yellow earth. 
Jean Connie Keegstra, 16 
Grand Rapids Christian H. S. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Helen M. Zandstra, Teacher 


You will enjoy the humor and originality 
of the following poem. 


Elegy on a Sweepstakes Ticket 


This is the end of all our city stars. 

This is the end of you and me and the 
notes 

Of your violin tapping against a tech- 
nicolor moon. 

This is the end of violin notes making 
pilgrimages 

To a moon cut out of tinfoil. 

This is the end, the end. 

The night has been exhausted; 

The stars are irritable with coffee 
nerves; 

The moon is dead; 

And the wind has tuberculosis. 

Let us fold away the night, 


OLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may alse 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contriby- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City, 








Blow out the wind, 

Bury the moon, 

And unpin the stars. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
Landon High School 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Mrs. Pauline Greer, Teacher 


“Night” presents a more serious but no 
less imaginative philosophy. 


Night 


When the world was young and lone, 
God wished to make his power known 
In some great sight; 

So when the light of day was through 
To start man worshiping anew 

He made the night. 


He made it vague so man would see 

That all our life is mystery 

And onward grope. 

He made it silent and serene, 

But touched the moon with silvery 
sheen 

To give man hope. 

He set the stars across the night 

To guide men onward by their light 

To ease their care. 


And last of all he made man see 
The vastness of eternity 
To end despair. 
Lois Livingston 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Catherine Jones, Teacher 


The metaphors in the poem “Now” are 
well-chosen. The poem would be better, | 
think, if the last two lines of both the first 


and second stanzas were omitted. 


Now 


Death to me 

Was like driftwood on the sea, 
The falling of leaves 

In a pattern Autumn weaves; 
Flowers in vases 

With tired, drooping faces. 


Now it appears 

An eternity of tears, 

A broken window pane 
Letting in cold rain; 
Burnt out coals 

Like burnt out souls, 


My love is dead. 


Jeanne Parker, 17 
Eugene (Oregon) High School 
Miss Julia Gibson, Teacher 
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WRITE WE MUST 


IV. Hemingway Answers a Question 
By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor-in-Chief, Director of Radio Division, United States Office of Education 


MICE: What is the best training for 
a writer? 
Y. C.: An unhappy childhood. 
—Ernest Hemingway 
* > * 


N THE article before this, we 
| talked about the spots on the 
spotted boy; and how important 

it is for those who write to look at 
the spots on everything, see their 
color, note their size, shape, position, 
variety. And that led up to the ques- 
tion: How can one learn to observe? 
A young chap with that same 
question under his belt hiked from 
Minnesota to Key West. There he put 
the question to one of our most fa- 
mous living authors, Ernest Heming- 





~ 


Mice hiked to question Hemingway. 


way. Hemingway signed him on as a 
cabin boy and dubbed him Maestro 
because he played the violin. This 
appellation was soon snipped to 
Mice. And Mice asked the questions 
you might like to ask Hemingway. 
Here is one: 

Mice: How can a writer train him- 
self? 

HEMINGWAY: Watch what happens 
today. If we get into fish see exactly 
what it is that everyone does. If you 
get a kick out of it while he is jumping 
remember back until you see exactly 
what the action was that gave you that 
emotion. Whether it was the rising of 
the line from the water and the way it 
tightened like a fiddle string until 
drops started from it, or the way he 
smashed and threw water when he 
jumped. Remember what the noises 
were and what was said. Find what 
gave you the emotion; what the action 
was that gave you the excitement. 
Then write it down, making it clear 
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so the reader will see it too and have 
the same feeling that you had. That’s 
a five finger exercise. 

So Mr. Hemingway would say ob- 
serving isn’t just sitting like a frog 
on a log and looking and looking and 
looking. He says the writer must 
train himself for selective observing. 
It isn’t the photographic mind that 
you need, but the connoisseur mind 
which quickly chooses what is im- 
portant; and what can be ignored. 

How does one become a connois- 
seur of facts? Again the answer 
comes from Mr. Hemingway. De- 
velop skill in selecting facts that 
give you the emotion. How will you 
know? The beat of your heart will 
tell you. Or a catch in the throat. An 
impulse to laugh. Tears. Tense 
nerves. Exclamations. Even a fact 
which makes you say, “I didn’t know 
that!” Let these reactions be your 
guides to the selection of facts. 

But Mr. Hemingway adds one oth- 
er suggestion. He said, “Write it 
down clear.” What does he mean by 
this? I think he means the careful 
marshalling of facts one after the 
other in the order of the developing 
action. What emotion-rousing act 
came first. Then next. And next. 
That helps make it clear. 

Take this‘description of Heming- 
way’s and see how well he has fol- 
lowed his own rules: 

“Then I saw him coming from behind 
under water. You could see his fins out 
wide like purple wings and the purple 
stripes across the brown. He came on 
like a submarine and his top fin came 
out and you could see it slice the wa- 
wi 7 

Now for a five finger exercise. 
Take yourself to an airport and 
watch a plane leave the ground. That 
is one of the most thrilling everyday 
climaxes of our times. Watch what 
happens. Identify those little notes 


of motion that stir you. Watch the 
order of events. Afterward try to re- 
member the action that gave you 
emotion. Then try writing it down to 
give others the same feeling of thrill- 
ing emotion you feel. But don’t use 
words like “thrilling” or “exciting.” 
Give the facts which will arouse ex- 
citement in the reader. Let him stand 
beside you; seeing through your 
eyes; hearing through your ears; 
sharing your pride in man’s conquest 
of the air. 


Does this exhaust the problem of 





See a plane leave. Then write it down. 


the writer as an observer? Not by a 
long shot. Have you ever looked out 
of the window after a heavy snow- 
storm and tried to guess what was 
beneath the odd hummocks of snow? 
Some facts are like that; buried. Let’s 
say you are a writer and it is impor- 
tant to your story to tell how an ore 
stamping mill works, There’s a fact. 
An ore stamping mill. Not a thrill in 
a carload. It’s complicated. It’s blood- 
less and inhuman. At this point the 
writer must become a translator. He 
must make that stamping mill not a 
cold tomblike fact. He must make it 
understandable, fascinating, friend- 
ly, ever a thrilling fact. How can the 
writer-observer do this? Well Mark 
Twain did. That’s for the next ar- 
ticle in this series, “Translating from 
the English.” 








TWENTY QUESTIONS 
By Dale Warren 


Can you name the twenty well- 
known authors who published books 
not only under the following pseudo- 
nyms but also under their own names 
as well? (See page 42 for answers.) 

. Anthony Abbott 

. Corinne Andrews 

. E. Barrington 

. Ellis Bell 

. George A. Birmingham 
. Fielding Durke 


. Frances Snow Compton 
. Ex-wife 

. Warner Fabian 

. Ford Madox Ford 

. The Gentleman with a Duster 
. David Grayson 

. Iconoclast 

. Ralph Iron 

. Louis Moresby 

. A Poker of Fun 

. Corno di Bassetto 

. Thomas Rowley 

. Saki 

. S. S. Van Dine 





NO AWARD 

The New York Drama Critics Circle 
who, for the last three years, have met 
and selected what they considered the 
best American play of the year, will 
not make an award this year. They 
can’t agree. On the tenth and final bal- 
lot taken at their recent meeting Lil- 
lian Hellman’s The Little Foxes re- 
ceived six votes; Robert Sherwood’s 
Abraham Lincoln received five; Clif- 
ford Odets’ Rocket to the Moon two; 
and William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in 
the Highlands, two. Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s The White Steed was unanimous- 
ly chosen on a single ballot as the sea- 
son’s best play by a foreign author. 
Mr. Carroll won the same citation last 
year for his Shadow and Substance. 


DISTINCTION 

Americans All—Immigrants All, the 
radio program presented by the Na- 
tional Office of Education which we 
have been urging you to listen to, has 
been selected by the Women’s National 
Radio Committee as “the most origi- 
nal and informative” program pre- 
sented on the air during the year. 
Americans All—Immigrants All, which 
is designed to serve democratic ideals, 
has been presented as a sustaining pro- 
gram ail winter and spring over CBS. 
Other programs singled out for praise 
were The World Is Yours (NBC) ; What 
Price America, and Americans at 


Work (CBS). Information Please 
headed the list of quiz programs; the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
(CBS) ; the Saturday night NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts (NBC) were the pre- 
ferred sustaining programs of serious 
music. Favorites among dramatic of- 
ferings were the Campbell Playhouse 
starring Orson Welles (CBS); the 
Lux Radio Theatre (CBS); and the 
Woodbury Playhouse and Great Plays 
series, (both NBC). Variety programs 
were topped by Good News of 1939 
(NBC), and Charlie McCarthy’s spot 
on the Chase & Sanborn hour (NBC). 


BACK WHERE HE CAME FROM 
Ezra Pound, the American poet- 
composer from Idaho, has returned to 
this country after a thirty-one year 
voluntary exile in Europe. For the last 
thirteen years Mr. Pound has lived in 
Rapallo, Italy—a land which he ad- 
mires and describes as “freer than any- 
where else in the Occident,” whose 
Mussolini he calls “an angel of peace.” 


WOLFE 

Letters by Thomas Wolfe and the 
travel diary of his journey through the 
West will be featured in the Spring 
and Summer issues of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review. The current 
(Spring) issue also contains an article 
“Tom Wolfe, Penance No More,” by 
Henry T. Volkening, who was asso- 
ciated with Wolfe on the faculty of 
New York University. The travel diary 
will be published in book form later 
under the title A Western Journey. 








WHAT'S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


treaty would transfer the Alaskan 


The Homonyn Family 
By Gretta Baker 


Here are those bothersome brothers, 
the Word Twins, back to confuse you. 
Try to find a pair of words that sound 
alike for each of the following sen- 
tences, then check with the key on 
page 42. 

1. Only a can foretell the fu- 
ture, but all of us can _____ by the 
experience of the past. 

2. The annexation of the 
country is considered an essential 
—_____ in the program of expansion. 

3. In the early of the Turkish 
Empire the ruling exercised ty- 
rannical power. 

4. With the magic colors of his 
the artist can create the throne of an 
emperor or the of a beggar. 

5. “I shall this plant,” said the 
professor, “to a variety of moss known 
as a 

6. A vast area known as the is 
ruled by native chiefs who un- 
limited power. 

7. A speech on any of politics 
should not a seasoned campaign- 
er like Senator Harris. 

8. The portrait of Miles Standish in 
high and doublet was inscribed 
with the ____ “Fearless unto Death.” 

9A interpretation of the 
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Gulf to Canada. 

10. All in the essay contest 
must first pass the college exam- 
inations. 

11. The coach will out penal- 
ties to team members not reporting 
for the track . 

12. This fantastic that deco- 
rates the mantel was bought in Haiti 
for only one / 

13. A ______ line from Buenos Aires 
to the of Magellan marks the 
route of the new air line. 

14. The young on the milk 
wagon was injured when the of 
the wheel collapsed. 

15. law forbids the firing of 

to salute a high church dignitary. 

16. , sage and garlic add to the 
flavor of turkey dressing at holiday 


17. The cook set the hot jelly 
on the window sill where the of 
air would cool it. 

18. If you this label from the 
crate, the freight company will make 
no allowance for 

19. On the road to Dover we stopped 
for near an old English tavern 
called “The Stormy ____..” 

20. In England the _____ is a unit of 
measure commonly used to com- 
modities. 


BOOKS. 


OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


SHOULD be the last to tell you, in 

times like these, that the past was a 
more important subject for you to 
study than the present. History is be- 
ing made too swiftly, under our very 
eyes, for us to take our eyes quite off 
its making. But I trust you will not 
fall into the too-common error of think- 
ing and acting as if the world began 
yesterday and nothing that happens 
now had ever happened before. 

So I would be glad to know that you 
were looking into history, not as an 
escape from to-day, but as, to some ex- 
tent, an explanation for it, here in the 
United States. There are two new 
books I would be giad to know were 
in our public libraries, where young 
people could find them ready to throw 
light on our present as well as our past. 
They are both big books of many pages. 

The first is The Tree of Liberty, by 
Elizabeth Page (Farrar). It is the story 
of a family living at the period when 
the little rim of colonies along the At- 
lantic coast was changing into what 
was to be one nation indivisible; it car- 
ries this story through Jefferson’s elec- 
tion to the Presidency. You may well 
believe that its action will be swift and 
continuous; those were always stirring 
and often tempestuous times. What 
adds an immediate interest to us is that 
it has taken shape under its author’s 
conviction that “the age of Mr. Jef- 
ferson held enough that was parallel 
to our own, for a study of it to have 
peculiar value in this perplexed day.” 
The Tree of Liberty is the result of long 
and most careful research: five years 
it has taken to write it, and how many 
more to gather the material you may 
infer from the immense bibliography 
added to it. The great tug-of-war be- 
tween the ideals of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and those of Thomas Jefferson, goes 
on all through the story. Real people 
take part in that tremendous pull. 
Meanwhile you see that they were 
living in a time as upset and as un- 
predictable as our own. 

The other book is also a novel: Next 
to Valour, by John Jennings (Macmil- 
lan); its publication date is June 6, 
but I read an advance copy and thus 
can recommend it to the attention of 
librarians looking for adult fiction to 
put into high school libraries. It be- 
gins in 1745, when followers of Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie took refuge, after 
the crash of the Stuart uprising in 
the “Hampshire Grants” (as Vermont 
then was called) and the thinly set- 
tled Province of New Hampshire. The 
importance of the pre-Revolutionary 
decades of our history is now well 
recognized, and we have so many 
novels about it that young folks now 
have no excuse for scrambled notiens 
about the Colonial wars. 
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28. A Dash 
By GAY 


OMETHING had come over 
Susie lately. Even Mr. Pepper 
noticed it, and Mr. Pepper sel- 

jom paid any attention to what went 
on around the house, unless the fam- 
ily “feudin’” threatened to develop 
into major warfare. But such a de- 
cided change for the better in Susie’s 
none-too-sunny disposition had him 
guessing. Why, she was even polite 
to Jack these days; ordinarily, the 
most civil words in their brotherly- 
sisterly-love vocabulary were 
“dopey” and “goon”! 

Mrs. Pepper, of course, knew the 
reason for Susie’s sudden glow, and 
she heartily approved of Tom Best. 
Such a nice-looking, well-mannered 
boy. Not a bit like those “flitterbugs” 
or whatever they were that Susie 
usually had hanging around, loung- 
ing all over the living - room and 
scarring the floors with their dirty 
shoes, when they did that jumping 
up and down thing called “shag- 
ging.” Tom Best didn’t sit out front 
and honk for Susie by the hour, 
either — that was “Gate” Stanley’s 
favorite sport; nor did Tom effect 
that comic-strip-character type of 
dress some of the boys did. “Icky” 
Jones, for instance. Someday “Icky” 
would probably choke himself with 
those high-waisted pants or die of 
exposure from the great gap between 
his high-water pants cuffs and his 
floppy socks; but, as yet, he was very 
much alive, and, no doubt, at that 
moment, somewhere doing the shag 
in shirt sleeves and suspenders! Up 
until a few weeks ago “Icky” had 
been Susie’s idea of a regular killer- 
diller, but now he seemed pretty 
thuggy. In fact, Susie’s ideas about 
boys had changed a lot since she and 
Tom Best had been dating. 

The only thing that worried her 
now was whether or not Tom would 
ask her to go with him to the Junior- 
Senior Prom next Friday night. 
Surely he would, she thought. Par- 
ticularly, after what he’d said Sun- 
day night. They’d been talking about 
school dances and her heart had 
missed a beat when he’d said, “We’ll 
have to take in a dance together 
sometime soon, Sue!” Well, wasn’t 
this “soon”? Of course, he hadn’t 
known Sunday that there would be 
a Prom this year. (Central hadn’t 
had one in two years. Not since the 
time half the Junior girls wouldn’t 
go because they didn’t have evening 
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dresses!) On Monday afternoon, 
though, the Junior and Senior girls 
had met and thrashed out the whole 
question of “formals.” Daisy Jones’ 
speech had saved the day for the 
Prom-promoters. Daisy got up and 
said she didn’t have a “formal” her- 
self, but she didn’t think those who 
had should be penalized on her ac- 
count. Furthermore, she said she 
could have just as good a time at a 
dance in her “blue silk crepe” as 
anything else and she wanted a 


the first of its usual round of meal- 
time calls. Between supper and the 
telephone Susie’s new dress didn’t 
have a chance. Bud glanced up from 
a mound of mashed potatoes long 
enough to get the “strapless” idea 
and shout, “Hey, forgot something, 
dinja?”; Jack, as he breezed by on 
the way to answer the telephone, 
made the snappy remark, “All girls 
should wear girdles — then they 
wouldn’t poke out in the back!”; and 
Mr. Pepper helped himself to gravy 
and said, “Pretty flimsy, isn’t it?” 
Susie wasn’t just sure whether he 
meant the dress or the gravy but 
there was no mistake about what 
Mrs. Pepper meant. No daughter of 
hers should be seen on any dance 
floor—without straps! She didn’t care 
how stylish it was; it had to have 
straps. Now it might be possible to 





Susie was aghast. It was unthinkable . . She tore out of the room and dashed upstairs. 


Prom! Everybody cheered, and, when 
they took a petition for a “Dress As 
You Please” Prom, signed by every 
Junior and Senior girl, to Mr. Petti- 
grew, the principal, he okayed it. 

The announcement had been made 
only two days ago, so the Prom was 
still news. That was why Susie felt 
sure Tom would ask her. So sure, in 
fact, that she simply had to have the 
adorable strapless evening dress she 
saw in Franklin’s store window that 
afternoon. It was just her size, and, 
besides, she hadn’t had a new eve- 
ning dress since—er—uh—Christ- 
mas! But it was only $10.95 and, oh, 
dear, it was so-00-000 cute! Susie 
brought it home “on approval,” even 
though she knew good and well Mrs. 
Pepper disliked her using the charge 
account for such purposes. 

Susie could hardly wait to show 
off, but she picked a bad time to try 
to impress the family by trailing 
down the stairs in it. Katie had just 
announced “Supper” and the tele- 
phone had promptly responded with 
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tack on some straps. Yes, of course. 
Right there! But Susie was aghast. It 
was unthinkable. Old tacked-on 
straps would ruin every bit of style 
the dress had. Still Mrs. Pepper said 
straps—or else! 

Susie tore out of the dining room 
and dashed upstairs, saying she 
didn’t want any supper, which wasn’t 
quite true, because that baked chick- 
en and gravy certainly smelled good. 
She went to her room, slammed the 
door, and just sat. Sat—to enjoy her 
own stupid bad temper. She wanted 
some supper, and she knew she had 
to dress for a date with Tom. Still she 
just sat. 

She thought of refusing to answer 
the phone when Mrs. Pepper called 
her, but, after hearing Pat Trotter’s 
invitation to the “rug-cuttin’ house- 
warmin’,” she was glad she had an- 
swered. She felt just mean enough to 
snap her fingers in Jerry Goode’s face 
—about Tom! 

When Tom arrived she dashed 
down with her coat and hat on and 
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Complete Round Trip Transportation 


@ Think of it — you can visit Born Fairs 
— circle the entire United States from coast 
to coast and back home for only $69.95 
round trip. You can also include the N.E.A. 
Convention in San Francisco July 2-6. 


See all America this summer for a penny 
a mile or less. Your choice of scenic routes 
with unlimited stopovers at places you 
have always dreamed of. Tickets on sale 
April 20, good for 90 days—final return 
limit December 29. Mail coupon today for 
interesting Vacation Literature. 
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Burlington Trailways’ new fleet of ultra- 
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routes between Chicago and California. 
Completely air-conditioned, more ‘“‘leg- 
room"’— only 28 seats in space for 37, with 
five restful reclining positions. Bagga 
carried inside, always handy. Wide double- 
pane windows and Venetian-type blinds. 
Plan your Vacation to ride these new 
luxury DéeseLimers at no extra cost. 
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fairly dragged him out the door, al- 
though Tom usually talked to Mr. 
and Mrs. Pepper a few minutes, no 
matter if he and Susie were going out, 
That was one reason Tom was so pop- 
ular with Mr. and Mrs. Pepper. 

Tom was a little surprised to find 
they were headed for a party at the 
Trotters’, but said he’d like to meet 


‘them. He’d heard they were a swell 


family. Susie tried to steer the conver- 
sation to talk of the Prom, but Tom 
wanted to tell about some very minor 
incident at the Senior Class song prac- 
tice that day. However, as they walked 
up the Trotters’ front steps, Tom said, 
“What do you think about the Prom?” 
Before she could say a word, the front 
door opened and out came Jerry and 
Hank—on their way over to Jerry’s 
house to get some of her new Artie 
Shaw records. Jerry introduced Hank 
and he told them to go on in the house, 
Pat was waiting just inside. 

The “rug-cuttin” was in full swing. 
Most of the gang were there and things 
were pretty lively for a while. But 
Susie noticed out of the corner of her 
eye that, when Jerry and Hank came 
back, Tom immediately danced with 
Jerry. 

About ten-thirty somebody had the 
bright idea of FOOD! Tom, Jack and 
Hank said they’d hike down to the 
corner drug and fetch up “gallons of 
ice cream.” Some of the others helped 
straighten the living-room furniture, 
while Pat, Susie, Diane, Betty Barker 
and Jerry went to the kitchen to un- 
pack serving dishes for the ice cream. 
While they unpacked and washed the 
dishes, everybody talked about the 
Prom. When Betty Barker popped up 
and asked Susie whom she was going 
with, Susie flashed back, “With Tom, 
of course!” 

Jerry suddenly became very busy 
poking around a barrel of china about 
that time; but, when Betty said, “How 
*bout you, J.?” Jerry answered, cool as 
a cucumber, “I don’t know. I was won- 
dering, though, if Hank would be in- 
vited. Or if it would be all right to in- 
vite him?” Everybody, except Susie, 
said sure thing, Hank was as good as a 
member of the Junior class now. Be- 
sides, the hospitality committee always 
invited a few special guests. And they 
though Hank was very “special.” 

When the boys came back with the 
ice cream, the crowd gathered in the 
kitchen. After the girls were served, 
Pat handed the next serving to Tom 
and said, “To our noble Senior class 
president, whose pleasant duty it will 
be to dance with every girl in the Ju- 
nior Class at the Prom next Friday 
night!” 

Tom laughed. “That would be a lot 
of duty dancing, Pat, but, funny thing, 
I won’t even be here. I’m going to 
Metropolis next Thursday night to 
take an exam for a scholarship at 
Union University next fall!” 

Immediately everybody joined in 
wishing Tom the best of luck—every- 
body except Susie. Poor Susie looked 
as if she could have gone through the 
floor! ‘ 
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FOLLOWING the 


JUAREZ (Warner Bros. Produced by 
Hal B. Wallis, assisted by Henry Blanke. 
Directed by William Dieterle. Screen 
play by John Huston, Wolfgang Rein- 
hardt and Aeneas McKenzie. Based on 
a play by Franz Werfel and the novel, 
“The Phantom Crown,” by Bertita Har- 
ding. Musical score by Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold.) 


Juarez is a great film for many rea- 
sons: it has something to say and says 
it without sidestepping a single issue; 
it portrays a dramatic chapter in 
Mexican history without distortion; it 
tells the story of an important battle of 
democracy against despotism and dic- 
tatorships, seventy years ago, and by 
underscoring the cruelties of aggres- 
sion, racial prejudice and the prob- 
lems of a puppet king, makes it as 
timely as today’s headlines; it has the 
rare combination of fine production, 
direction, and acting; and, above all, it 
has Paul Muni, who is every inch, 
every word, every gesture the charac- 
ter he portrays—Benito Pablo Juarez, 
the slow, stern, stoical Zapotecan In- 
dian president of Mexico and defender 
of democracy. 

Because it is really three stories 
rolled into one, Juarez is hard to tell, 
and sometimes difficult to follow. It 
jumps from the court of Napoleon III, 
emperor of France, where the plot to 
dupe the Austrian Archduke Maximil- 
ian von Hapsburg and make him em- 
peror of Mexico was first hatched, to 
Mexico, where Maximilian and Car- 
lota, wearing their “phantom crowns,” 
meet the iron will and demucratic 
principles of Juarez; then back to 
France for Carlota’s dramatic reap- 


(Right) Juarez, president of Mexico, 
walks straight in the face of revolu- 
tionary guns. (Below) Maximilian and 
Carlota adopt a native Mexican child. 
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pearance at the French court, her 
scathing denunciation of Napoleon’s 
treachery, and her mental collapse: 
then back, once more, to Mexico, for 
Maximilian’s defeat and execution. 


Brian Aherne’s Maximilian is nobler 
than history would have him, but 
the rest of the cast are excellent. 

To Paul Muni, though, must go the 
greatest tribute. His uncanny likeness 
to pictures of the great Indian leader 
of Mexico is not a triumph of make-up 
alone; it is an example of the best 
there is in character-acting, complete 
absorption in the role. For the space 
of two hours on the screen (which de- 
notes many months of study, research, 
and rehearsal in the studio) Muni is 
the man Juarez. 
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WONDER CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Nowlh Cape Cruise 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the 
North Cape; drink in the beauty of 
the fjords of Norway under the Mid- 
night Sun; spend a day in romantic 
rose-bowered Visby; see the progres- 
sive “New” Republics of Estonia and 
Finland; study for yourself the great 
Russian experiment; * see Copenhagen 


Denmark; and Stockholm, $550 


capital of Sweden. From... 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking Lands Cruise 


See the magnificent fjords of Norway; 
visit quaint Copenhagen in Denmark; 
the free city of Danzig; romantic Vis- 
by on the Island of Gotland; Tallinn, 
capital of Estonia; Leningrad* in Rus- 
sia; Helsingfors, capital of Finland; 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, Sweden; 
and finally Edinburgh. 


From $415 


*If you don't want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 


OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 
The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. Let 


us help you arrange a Viking trip. No 
obligation. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 
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4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y- 
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For sheer carefree enjoyment, there’s noth- 


ing to match a circle vacation trip through 
the colorful West this year! Feel the spell 
of busy cities and colorful scenic wonders. 
Go West on either of Rock Island’s fine 
trains, the Go.tpen State Limited or the 
Ca.irornian, both daily from Chicago. 





Start your trip with a visit to exotic Old 
Mexico. . . thrill to the awe-inspiring grand- 
eur of the stalactites and stalagmites of Carls- 
bad Caverns. . . sample the tang of the Old 
West in all its glory; then, the spectacular 





Golden Gate International Exposition on San 
Francisco Bay, with its history-revealing ex- 
hibits ofall countries ... the tropical glamour 
of the Pacific Ocean... attend the N.E. A. 
Convention in San Francisco July 2-6... back 








through the Rocky Mountain region of cool 
Colorado, with its Garden of the Gods, its 
lakes, waterfalls and snow-capped peaks... 
arrive home with a feeling of having received 
more value from your vacation expenditures, 
than would be possible in any other way. 





All-Expense tours are 
tee. 


now 
r~Send coupon for full data-— 


W. J. LEAHY 

Passenger Trafic Manager 
Rock Island Lines a" 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

















Scholastic News Quiz Results 


Prize-Winners 


Kathleen Walsh of Mercy High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, is the cham- 
pion student quiz- maker in the 
United States. She won first prize in 
Scholastic’s News Quiz for 1939 and 
was awarded a trip to the New York 
World’s Fair, appeared on a radio 
broadcast with other Scholastic 
Awards winners, and also received a 
cash prize of $50. 

Second prize of $25 was won by 
Neil Dougan of Coachella Valley 
Union High School, Coachella, Cali- 
fornia. 

Third prize of $15 was awarded to 
Faith Neumann of Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Honorable mention prizes of foun- 
tain pen and pencil sets were award- 
ed to the following students: 


Honorable Mention 


Winona Smith, Chiloquin High School, 
Chiloquin, Oregon 

Gordon Samuels, Central High School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Bob Balch, Tulsa Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Kenji Okuka, Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Washington 

Aurelia Harrigan, St. Anthony High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Charles M. Schoenberger, Perham 
High School, Perham, Minnesota 

Kathryn May, Sistersville High School, 
Sistersville, West Virginia. 

Maxine Froney, St. Anthony High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Donna Burge, Black River Falls High 
School, Black River Falls, Wisconsin 

Lewis Nicholson, Hopkins High School, 
Hopkins, Missouri 

Julian Serles, Hanford High School, 
Hanford, California 

Russell Mills, Paola High School, 
Paola, Kansas 

Loraine C, Dailey, Gloucester High 
School, Gloucester, Massachusetts 

William B. Martin, Crescent City High 
School, Crescent City, Florida 

Betty Wheeler, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Raymond L. Bruckner, Malta High 
School, Malta, Montana 

Myrl L. Gatewood, Coffeyville Field 
Kinley Memorial High School, Cof- 
feyville, Kansas 

Louise Pouppeville, Princeton High 
School, Princeton, Massachusetts 

Angela Servais, Mercy High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Frances Hegeman, Waukon High 
School, Waukon, Iowa. 


The News Quiz was substituted for 
the Annual Scholastic News Exami- 
nation this year as an experiment. 
We decided to put students on the 
asking end of a contest to judge their 
ability to ask clear, thought-provok- 
ing questions. Many claim that the 


ability to ask penetrating questions 
is a better test of scholarship than 
the ability to spout facts after being 
touched off by a question. 

The news quiz papers furnished 
many examples of wrong questions, 
Trivial events were given too much 
attention. Students strained to frame 
“catch-questions,” and ignored the 
fact. that difficult questions don’t al- 
ways probe a problem deeply. Fur- 
thermore, when fifty questions are 
expected to cover significant world 
and national news they should not be 
wasted on trivial points. 

Inaccuracies and carelessness 
ruined many papers. Studenis often 
asked a satisfactory question and 
then gave the wrong answer. Names 
were frequently misspelled. Occa- 
sionally, students failed to realize 
that “time marches on”: “C. Z. Co- 
dreanu is King Carol’s most danger- 
ous enemy—true or false?” This 
question was marked true although 
the death of Codreanu was reported 
several months ago in Scholastic. 

Scholastic was, however, greatly 
impressed by the attention given 
President Don Leon Cortes Castro of 
Costa Rica. Here is a case where a 
small country, and a comparatively 
unknown man, deserved all the at- 
tention given them. Student quizzers 
dwelt on the fact that Costa Rica has 
more school houses than soldiers, 
has not had a full-fledged war in 435 
years, and is a thorough-going de- 
mocracy. Love of democracy, and a 
deep respect for a man who believes 
in this much-abused ideal, was ex- 
hibited by scores of student quiz 
writers. Students also paid much at- 
tention to Chile’s treatment of non- 
voters. Living in a nation where the 
non - voting population numbers 
around 20,000,000 “summer sol- 
diers,”’ American students evidently 
think that Chile’s cure for non-vot- 
ing is worth consideration. 








Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (1) leisure 

2. (1) it was like trying to put a strait- 
jacket on a whale 

3. (2) it isn’t good manners to strike a 
child 

4. (4) choose what is important out of 
all that you’re seeing 

5. (3) that he and Rosie and Otto and 
Ed leave the school 

6. (3) bullets instead of ballots 

7. (3) you get additional benefits for 
your wife and children 

8. (1) are Greeks and Turks, far from 
friendly to Italy 

9. (3) don’t talk rubbish 

10. (1) neither Senator Byrnes’ nor 
Representative Woodrum’s plans 
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The Tropic Spell of Jamaica 


“ E HAD, close over our 
port bow, the most beau- 
tiful island in the world. 


It is useless to deny it, and to declare 
you know a better island. Can’t I see 
Jamaica now? I see it most plain. . 

It is a jewel which smells like a 
flower. ... We crawled over the blue 
floor in which that sea mountain is 
set, and cruised along, feeling very 
small, under the various and tower- 
ing shapes.” 

Strong words from H. M. Tomlin- 
son in The Sea and the Jungle, but 
there are those who agree with him. 
Sun and moon, climate and natural 
terrain, combine to make Jamaica 
an unforgettable haven, no matter 
what the season of the year. Softly- 
tinted orchids sprawl] wild over the 
tropic country, and the Southern 
Cross comes up at night. Jamaica is 
perpetually sun-drenched, and if the 
sun fails to shine, that’s news. 

The days in Jamaica come to their 
close in glowing, flaming sunsets. 
The breeze-laden nights are swiftly 
changing and gorgeous, but no less 
exciting than the fleeting dawn 
which comes up more slowly than 
the “thunder dawn” of the Far East. 

Though a part of the same moun- 
tain chain that centuries ago was 
nearly engulfed by the sea and is to- 
day the West Indies, Jamaica has a 
distinctly individual personality. Its 
make-up is dual. It is at once a beach 
playground on a circle of shimmer- 
ing coral sands, and a land of cloud- 
topped mountains. For each 320 feet 
of rise in altitude there is a drop of 
one degree in temperature. 

Native life is one of Jamaica’s chief 
charms. The even tenor of the na- 
tives’ ways is undisturbed by trav- 
elers and the busy commercial life of 
Kingston, the capital. The women go 
through the streets carrying any- 
thing from a basket of fruit to a 
heavy chair on their heads. Life is 
easy and pleasant. 

On motor trips over the 4,000 miles 
of good roads which thread the 
island, dark-skinned housewives can 
be seen doing the family washing in 
the streams. 

Jamaica is rich in history, closely 
woven with legends of Morgan, the 
pirate, and his fellows who ravaged 
the Spanish Main, Columbus who 
discovered this sea-girt “jewel” in 
1494, and later, the famous British 
admirals, Rodney and Nelson. 

On Kingston Harbor, Port Royal, 
or what is left of it, is Jamaica’s his- 
toric Exhibit A. It was here that the 
Pirates of the seventeenth-century 
concentrated their activities for 
Many years. 
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OIN us this year in Canada, land of a thousand vivid 

playgrounds; see this glorious country en fete for the 
history-making Royal Visit of Their Majesties, the King 
and Queen, May 15th to June 15th. See the pageantry of 
the Old World in the setting of the New. Meanwhile, 
send for “Canada Calls You”, brilliant travel book with 
hundreds of action pictures and coloured maps. It’s a 
geographical adventure, in a land of infinite variety. Mail 
coupon below for your copy of this great book and from 
it choose the Canadian holiday you have always wanted. 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada KK-339 
(] Please send me free copy of your 60-page 
illustrated book about vacationing in Canada. 

(1) Please send information on............2. 
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You can change your surroundings 
as quickly as your mood. The ma- 
jestic grandeur of towering crags 
is but a few hours delightful ride 
from the calm and intimate beauty 
of the lake country. Whatever your 
vacation desire . . . you will find it 


in Switzerland! 


@ Be sure to cover in your visit the beautiful 
LOETSCHBERG ROUTE. . . the FURKA-OBERALP 
and ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the 
glamorous MATTERHORN . . . the BERNESE 
OBERLAND . . . with INTERLAKEN and the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,340 feet a-s) also the pic- 
turesque old cities of BERNE and THUN. 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent or write 


for booklet SC-2 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 








CAREERS IN BRIEF: 12, EDUCATION 


FIELD: 


Numerically the greatest of all the pro- 
fessions . . . roughly 1,000,000 persons .. . 
more than 3% of all the nation’s workers 
... are engaged in it in the United States 
. - . 900,000 are teachers in the public 
schools, of which 160,000 are men .. . 20,000 
are supervisors and principals . . . $00,000 
are in the elementary schools . . . 86,000 
are instructors in junior and senior col- 
leges. One-third of all public service em- 
ployees are in education. 

Socially, education has always been 
held in high esteem ... there is in it the 
deep satisfaction of serving society by de- 
veloping those who will shape the future. 


BRANCHES: 

1, Elementary schools, including nursery 
schools, kindergartens and elementary 
grades. 2. Secondary schools, including 
junior high schools, senior high schools, 
secondary trade and technical schools. 3. 
Junior colleges, including technical as well 
as liberal arts institutions. 4. Senior col- 
leges and universities. 5. Adult education 
and recreation. (Private schools may be 
considered as separate from public schools 
in any one of the main divisions above.) 

According to duties performed the field 
may also be divided as follows: 1. Grade 
school teaching (all subjects in grade 
school classes). 2. Subject teaching (e. g., 
mathematics and biology in secondary and 
higher schools). 3. Special service (e. g., 
speech correction, physical education, 
health, vocational counselling). 4. Admin- 
istration (e. g., principal or superinten- 
dent). 5. Supervision (e. g., supervisor of 
elementary instruction). 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Educators must be paragons of all the _ 


virtues! In general a person must have: 
good health and vitality; even temper and 
emotional stability; high scholastic and 
academic intelligence; ability to deal with 
people (old and young); pleasing person- 
ality and sympathetic attitude; imagina- 
tion, judgment, humor and high moral 
character; adequate educational prepara- 
tion. 

“Scholastic requirements include: broad 
background of learning, thorough knowl- 
edge of subjects to be taught, professional 
training, and correct use of English.” 

Professional training, varying from 
about two years beyond high school to ad- 
vanced post-graduate work, is commonly 
required. Specialized functions demand 
extensive preparation as a rule. It is essen- 
tial to know precisely what the minimum 
local requirements are of the particular 
educational job you seek; these may be 
obtained from your state department of 
education. 


TRAINING: 


Training is given in teachers’ colleges, 
normal schools, colleges and universities. 
It may consist of (a) instruction in the 
“subject” or “specialty” itself; (b) broad 
background of knowledge in social sci- 
ences, the arts and “cultural” subjects; (c) 
more particularized training in education- 
al methods, techniques, philosophy and 
history; (d) practice teaching. 

The trend is definitely toward more ad- 
vanced training for elementary as well as 
other teachers. Forms of training are 
sought which will make the daily practice 
of education more effective and which at 
the same time will be broad enough in 
scope to give the teacher a deep under- 
standing of the environment and of hu- 
man development. 


INCOME: 

One in every three teachers receives 
less than $750 per year. Teachers in cities 
are much better off than those in the rural] 
areas, but bills now before Congress, if 
eventually passed, may help to correct 
this situation. Elementary school teachers 
do not earn as much as junior or secon- 
dary high school teachers. 

Salaries of elementary teachers range 
from $700 to $1,200 in the smaller commy- 
nities and from $1,600 to $2,600 in the large 
cities. 

The income of junior higt. school teach. 
ers ranges from $1,000 to $2,800 and senior 
high school salaries from $1,100 to $3,000, 
Principals and supervisors earn from 
$1,600 to $5,000. , 

College professors may get as low as 
$1,300 or as high as $10,000 in the very 
large universities; most of them receive 
between $2,000 and $4,000. 

Low earnings are partly compensated 
for by long vacations during the summer 
(as well as seasonal holidays) and with 
a comparatively short working day, but 
are unfortunately also ‘associated with 
high standards of living, necessity to keep 
up with professional demands, and in- 
adequate pensioning systems. 


FUTURE: 

It has been estimated that about a quar- 
ter of a million persons, certified to teach, 
are now unemployed. Yet there is a de- 
mand, in some localities, for well-trained 
and capable: 1. Vocational, industrial arts 
and commercial instructors; 2. elementary 
school teachers with college degrees; 3. 
home economics teachers; 4. physical edu- 
cation and athletic instructors; 5. instruc- 
tors in science, agriculture, music and 
mathematics; 6. guidance specialists, child 
development specialists, research special- 
ists, diagnostic and remedial specialists. 
Incidentally, there is an increasing de- 
mand for men teachers, even in the ele- 
mentary field. Graduates of liberal arts 
courses who want to teach traditional 
subjects are now a drug on the market. 

It all sums up to this: Teaching stand- 
ards are rising sharply; teachers will be 
much more severely selected; more train- 
ing and education will be required and it 
will be harder to get this training. Teach- 
ers of traditional subjects will not be so 
much in demand as specialists and instruc- 
tors of newer vocational and other offer- 
ings (at least in the near future). 


BREAKING IN: 

In considering a career in education: 1. 
Be sure you are fitted for its exacting de- 
mands; 2. get a broad general and cultural 
foundation; 3. decide as early as feasible 
and desirable what branch of the work 
you wish to enter; 4. investigate the pre- 
cise requirements of that branch; 5. pre- 
pare thoroughly for it; 6. get “side-line” 
experience in other kinds of non-educa- 
tional work during summer vacations; 
7. have an alternative outlet. 


READ: 

“Teaching as an Occupation,” National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

“The Occupational Outlook for Grade 
School Teachers,” Vocational Trends mag- 
azine for December, 1938, 450 Ahnaip St. 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Scholastic’s Nationwide Vocational Sur- 
vey (The Field of Education), Scholastic, 
April 3, 1937. 

Teaching as a Profession, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
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ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL at National Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Mich., for 8 weeks, including spon- 
sored trip to N. Y. World's Fair—or 9 weeks at 
Meinzinger Art School, 4847 Woodward, Detroit. 
Michigan. Write Dept 57 for catalog. 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 





SAPLINGS 


The short stories, poems, plays, ete., of 
this year’s Scholastic Awards winners 
collected in book form. Price $2.00. 
Limited Edition. Order now for Sep- 
tember delivery. All orders billed 
first. Be sure there is a copy 
reserved for you by writing now to: 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


h, Pa. 
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Seasoned Timber 
(Continued from page 14) 


He described his first impressions of 
the school and of Clifford life, his 
shocked incredulity at the poor equip- 
ment of the Academy, at the penny- 
pinching economies necessary to make 
both ends meet. “You young people 
don’t know at what a terrible unfair 
disadvantage your poor school puts 
you when you go out and try to make 
your livings in competition with other 
boys and girls who have had good 
schooling. You don’t know it, and Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Hulme won't tell you 
—but I will. What it means is that you 
don’t have a fair chance. Now this 
piece of good luck will give you a fair 
chance. Don’t let yourselves be stam- 
peded into throwing it away.” 

He sat down. Timothy set the ex- 
ample of applause. He was thinking, 
“That fellow’s got backbone.” He real- 
ized now that it was a conviction—and 
he knew what conviction — behind 
Bowen’s stand. “But he’s all mixed up 
on their doctrine! He hasn*t got the 
lingo straight,” thought Timothy with 
an inward smile, as he applauded. 
“He'll have to.read up a lot more be- 
fore he can really pound out the goose 
step...” 

Timothy got to his feet and started 
to speak; somebody called, “Hold on 
there a minute, Professor Hulme.” 

Timothy looked to the back of the 
room and saw a man standing up in 
the aisle there. It was Dr. Foote. 

“Do you want to come up here, Doc- 
tor?” Timothy asked. 

“No, thank you, sir,” Dr. Foote an- 
swered in his Caledonia County twang. 
“All I’ve got to say is that I absolutely 
agree with you and Mr. Dewey. I’ve 
lived in Clifford a good many years, 
and I’d be ashamed to keep on living 
here if the town takes this bribe to go 
against its principles. I’m going to offer 
myself as candidate for trustee. If I’m 
elected, I shall vote not to accept the 
money. And I hope to be elected.” 

The crowd recovered from the shock 
of this unexpected development and 
began to stamp and applaud. But be- 
fore the noise had begun to recede, an- 
other figure popped up in the front row 
of the gallery. Timothy recognized 
Pete Gardner, proprietor of Clifford’s 
biggest hardware and grocery store, 
and motioned for silence. 

“I’m not a speechmaker,” said Mr. 
Gardner, “but I’m a businessman, and 
if we ever needed to be practical, now’s 
the time. Seems to me, we’d be fools 
to turn down this chance. Think what 
it’ll mean to our kids and to our busi- 
ness. I’m saying now that I’m running 
for trustee, and you all know which 
way I'll vote if I’m elected.” 

The applause which followed might 
have been louder than that which Dr. 
Foote received, and again it might not 
—Timothy couldn’t tell. 

He said, “Does anyone else have 
something to say before we adjourn?” 

(Continued on page 41) 

























Sottlit oe 


Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
to educators. 


COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS 
on each ship add to the enjoyment of care- 
Free days at sea, which are also enhanced by 
many entertainments and exhilarating sport 
on the following “End of Term" Sailings to 
England - France - Germany 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN «+ EUROPA 


JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—JULY 6 





Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND +» HAMBURG 


JUNE 22—JULY 20 JUNE 29 
NEW YORK ¢ HANSA 
JULY 6 suLy 13* 

THE ANNUAL 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 
Cabin and Third Class Only 


uovo BERLIN ¢ Harac ST. LOUIS 
JULY 2* suLy 6* 
*Call at Ireland 


ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 


in connection with “end of term™ sailings 








The Educational Service Department will 
gladly assist with information on study 
abroad. A copy of “SUMMER COURSES 
ABROAD" now in its ninth edition, which 
covers 145 courses in 15 countries will be 
sent on request. Also write for “Guide 
Book for Study in Europe” which covers 
all year round courses. 





Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of ge pn 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 

to and in Europe. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted). Address Dept. scu-s 
Hapag-Lloyd. 

Your Travel Agent, or 

Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
ya 57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Principal Cities of United States and ae 
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VACATIONISTS 
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GREATER MICHIGAN, INC. 
HOTEL OLDS ¢ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Dept. S5 


Gentlemen: Watheut obligation, please 
send me booklets o vacati 
higan. 
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LABRADOR 
CALLING 


HERE is something weird and 
almost magical about the North- 
ern Lights and the Midnight Sun, as 
about all things strange. One of 
the most unfamiliar outposts of this 
unfamiliar northland is Labrador 
which got its name from the early 
French explorers who followed 
Jacques Cartier in the early 1500’s. 
Cartier himself called it the Land of 
Cain, because to him it seemed for- 
bidding in its chilly isolation. 
Labrador is perhaps one of the 
least known spots on the North 
American continent. Few people 
could go directly to a map and point 
it out. Yet it is a huge northern high- 
land of over a half million square 
miles. But it is isolated no longer. 
It is, in fact, an ideal playground for 
summer visitors. There are endless 
fjords, reminding one of the beautiful 
coast of Norway, and timber as thick 
as there, deep rivers, and, of course, 
the Northern Lights. 


Sub-Arctic Summer 


This year will be, in all probability, 
a year of unusual travel up to the 
North because the World’s Fair 
draws so many people eastward. And 
the boats to Labrador sail both from 
New York and Montreal. 

From the deck of the “North Star” 
or the “New Northland” travellers 
enjoy the long, sunny, sub-Arctic 
summer days. They wonder at the 
color and crackling of the brilliant 


In the Canadian Labrador it is a com- 
mon sight to see Indian women stretch- 
ing seal skins outside their houses, 
as their ancestors did centuries ago. 





ARMOUR'S 
TESTED GUT 


@ Here’s the most im 
tant factyouever seoddies 
tennis strings: 

Every set of Armour 
strings is performance. 
“ween before you buy it. 

re-proved for speed, 
drive, lasting life. 

Bn that fact your buy- 

guide. Prove it your. 
self on the courts. Have 
your racket restrung with 
one of these Seven Tested 
Armour Brands: 
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GOLD STAR THDEN JUNIOR 
WEARWELL - VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL - DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 














ARMOUR and COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 















Thousands now play better tennis 
and win =, tournaments with 
Dayton Steel Racquets. You, too 
» fi find Daytons handle 
—the terrific serve, long 
a drive, or most ~~ 
7 shot— with both speed and 
accuracy. Won't —— 
or crack in any weather. Wi 
a. will last a lifetime WITH- 
OUT ry -Y-¥ No 
Presses Covers are EVER 
NEEDED. Factory Guaranteed 
models from $3.00 to $12.50. 
Write us for catalog or see Co. foe. 
Dealer. Dayton Racquet Co 
9 Albright St., Arcanum, ‘Ohio 


Davton | / vince 


R AC Q U I T S Free Catalog 





ACT NOW !— Save 5% on Rings & Pins 


‘elect your Class Ring or Pin NOW, 
B® before May 15, for immediate delivery of 
am for Fall delivery and deduct 5% from the 
Za price list in our catalog. This is our offer 
to you for prompt action. Ring shown $1.78 
in Sterling Silver 

Ww If you haven't our latest catalog, send for 


7g it today and take advantage of this money 
wo. SY saving offer. C. K. Grouse Co., 10 Bruce 
5023 Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass 
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Northern Lights, now streaking up 
to the zenith of the sky in radii, now 
playing in rapid, serpentine motion. 
The nights are short and exhilarat- 
ing, with their long twilights at both 
ends of the day. The icebergs are fan- 
tastic in shape, and you think at 
once of the great submerged portions, 
nine-tenths of the whole, drifting 
slowly in the sea, perhaps to disap- 
pear slowly beneath its surface as 
warmer waters wear away the green 
and white surface. 

The birds of Labrador are strange 
and numerous. There are sea birds 
gone north to nest—golden plover, 
terns which fly 21,000 miles from 
Patagonia at the tip of South Ameri- 
ca each year, huge owls, ptarmigans, 
Canada geese and eider duck. Many 
of these, especially the land birds are 
of species only glimpsed as they fly 
far overhead in their spring and fall 
migrations, but never seen close at 
hand. Animals, too, are exotic to 
American visitors—ermine, caribou, 
seals, polar bears, lynx, beaver, mar- 
tin, sables, generally known only to 
trappers and furriers. The strange 
little lemming—a species of mouse— 
lives there. The lemmings are given 
to wide migrations and mass suicide. 
They reproduce in great numbers and 
when food grows scarce and they be- 
come overcrowded, they descend 
from their highlands and make 
straight for the sea into which they 
plunge and perish. Equally strange is 
the domesticated reindeer which do 
the hauling for the Esquimos and 
give them milk. 


Grenfell Mission Posts 


Visitors to Labrador wander 
through remote outposts of civiliza- 
tion, where the Cree Indians lead a 
nomad life. They visit the famous 
Grenfell Mission posts, established 
by Sir Wildred Grenfell to provide 
better health, living conditions, edu- 
cation and religious training for the 
people of Labrador. Sir Wilfred has 
given most of his life since he was 27 
years old to his missionary tasks. 
Every summer, he has cruised up 
and down the coast in a yacht, stop- 
ping at any harbor where a signal 
flag flies a call for help. It is a world 
undreamed of on the lonely Labrador 
coast. The ship remains the trav- 
ellers’ hotel all the time, and each 
day of sightseeing is a strange inter- 
lude in an unusual holiday. It is ex- 
citing to know at first hand something 
of the way these hardy, courageous, 
self-respecting fisherfolk live in the 
rocky, inhospitable land, getting a 
strenuous and precarious livelihood 
from rock and sea. 

Sir Wildred Grenfell once said 
that Labrador has the healthiest cli- 
mate in the world. For people less 
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hardy than he, however, it would 
perhaps be amended to say “the 
healthiest summer climate in the 
world.” The summers are short, but 
during the months when cruise ships 
call along the coast, the weather is 
warm and sunny, yet refreshingly 
stimulating. 


Another Loch Lomond 


On the Labrador cruises, there are 
many other highlights. In Western 
Newfoundland, the passengers call 
at the pulp and paper town of Corner 
Brook in beautiful Bay of Islands, 
and at Loch Lomond, as lovely as its 
Scottish namesake. Along the historic 
“North Shore” of the St. Lawrence, 
there is a visit at Havre St. Pierre 
giving a glimpse of another kind of 
pioneer settlement where French- 
Canadian people descended from 
Cartier and his followers show you 
their quaint Cathedral, interesting 
homes, and fox farms. A cruise takes 
you up the scenic Saguenay River as 
far as Capes Trinity and Eternity; 
golden hours at Murray Bay and 
Quebec City for a visit to the cele- 
brated shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pre—the Lourdes of America—a call 
at lovely Gaspe, Pictou gateway to 
old Acadia, the site of Evangeline’s 
home; Prince Edward Island; and 
Boston, Montreal or New York. 


Shovlest CHuchest Kou -f 
GAN FRANCISL 
WORLD'S FAU 
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The CHICAGO & NORTH . 6 
WESTERN RY. offers you luxuri-~ 
ously comfortable travel to the Fair on the 
world-famous Streamliners, Challengers 
and other fine trains. En route to or from 
San Francisco visit the West’s enthralling 
wonderlands. Low summer fares. Liberal 
stopover privileges. Wide choice of routes 
including the historic Overland Route 
(C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.). 


™==MAIL THIS COUPON-=—4 
R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager §f 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 

J} Dept. 44—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, ml. fj 

_ Please send me free information about a 

i trip to: 
(_] CALIFORNIA and the World's Fair. 

i (_] BOULDER BAM = [_} BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota i 


(_] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 


1 5) 200K, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NaTIONAL Parks ff 
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gl Pacirc wonruwest — [SUM VALLEY, ARO 
[] CANADIAN ROCKIES © [-) ALASKA 
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Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
-} sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule- 
u vards of Berlin . . . where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 
follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine . . . where soaring 
j cathedral spires rival towering Alps. Bayreuth and Salzburg 
a with their music, Munich of merriment and museums, art- 
treasured Dresden, ancient Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks. 


Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklets 
= oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 43 
Tl West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me following booklets: [Vienna and Lower Danube 
0 German Universities and Colleges C Harz and Thuringia 
DC The Rhine (1 Travel in Germany 0 Munich & Bavarian Alps 


Name 
Address. City and State 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


Ti West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
















DON BUDGE SAYS: 
“My game demands 
aracket that has the 
right balance and 
feel. I like the head 
heavy and I like a 
racket that wilt 
stand up. Ever since 
my first Davis Cup 
Match in 1936 I 
have used Wilson 
*Ghost"’ Rackets 
exclusively. I hearti- 
ly endorse them.” 


America’s< 
Favorite 
TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


In the schools and colleges, among 
the outstanding amateurs and in 
the professional ranks, Wilson 
rackets rate America’s preference. 

Don Budge, the “Red Flame,” 
has won undying fame as an Ama- 
teur and is winning more glory as 
a Professional using Wilson 
“Ghost” Rackets exclusively. Read 
statement above 

Ellsworth Vines, one of the 
world’s greatest tennis virtuosos, 
has endorsed and used Wilson 
“Vines” Rackets for years. 

If you are racket hunting, see 
your Wilson dealer. He has new 
1939 Wilson-made rackets at 
prices to suit every player and 
every purse. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned are ret. 
the Wilson Advisory Sta, 


Rackets used by Budge and Vines 
are strung with selected gut, proc- 
essed for greater durability by an 
exclusive method used only by 
Wilson & Co., packers. 


“It pays lo play” 
Wi 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
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The Wilson Championship Tennis Ball, approved by the 
U. S. L. T. A. for championship play. 





Making the Ground-Strokes 


By J. Donald Budge 


HE ground-strokes constitute 

the basis for every player’s 

game. I would say that about 
three-quarters of the balls hit during 
a match have first been allowed to 
bounce. Even an inveterate net player 
is forced to take many shots from the 
ground, and is only able to attain 
his position at the net 
through a sound offen- 
Sive oif the ground. 

The ground - strokes 
consist of the forehand 
drive, the backhand 
drive, slices, chops, and 
lobs. | am going to at- 
tempt to describe my 
own style of stroke pro- 
duction. I do not believe 
that it is the best or the 
only style that should be 
used, but merely that it 
is the best suited for my 
own purposes. Many of 
the fundamentals that I 
shall list apply to each 
of the three orthodox 
styles. 

The first important fundamental 
is one’s position in the court. This 
can be divided into several parts: 
position while waiting for the ball, 
position in getting ready to hit the 
ball, position as the ball is being hit, 
and position after the stroke has been 
produced. 

The player should face the net 
while awaiting his opponent’s shot— 
with his weight on his toes, and his 
eyes properly “glued” to the ball. As 
soon as he is able to ascertain where 
the ball will strike in his court, that 
is on which side and approximately 
where, he should move close to that 
spot. 

The method of moving about the 
court depends on the quickness of the 
player’s eye and his ability to antici- 
pate his adversary’s shot. I prefer a 
side-skipping method. In this way, I 
am able to keep my eye on the ball 
and keep my position facing the net. 
However, I am often forced into a 
regular run to retrieve an opponent’s 
shot when I find that he has placed 
it too far away from me to reach by 
skipping. I like the skip because it 
makes me “feel’’ on my toes. 

The second position is the reverse. 
As the player prepares to deal with 
the ball, he turns until his body is at 
right angles to the net. The reason 
for this is that in stroking the ball, 
he must transfer his weight from the 
back part of his body to the fore part. 
The side stance is just as necessary 
to accomplish this in tennis as it is 





DONALD BUDGE 


in boxing, where the fighter throws 
his punch, or in baseball, in pitching 
or in batting a ball. If there is any 
doubt of this logic, try to throw a 
ball with the body facing the direc. 
tion it is to go and you will see how 
little speed results. 

As the player assumes this position 
-q he must be sure to have 
| his weight well forward 
on his toes. It is very 
difficult to shift the bal- 
ance properly if the 
weight is on the heels, 

If the player is making 
a forehand shot, the left 
foot will be closest to the 
net, and if a backhand is 
in order, the opposite 
will be true. The weight 
should first be allocated 
to the foot or side near- 
est the net. As the player 
prepares to stroke the 
ball he should shift the 
weight rhythmically 
from the front to the 
back foot or side. Sometimes he is 
able to do this better by slightly 
turning his body to keep balance. 

After having made this prelimi- 
nary backshift, which should be in 
conjunction with the back-swing of 
the racket, the player once again 
makes a shift. As he strokes the ball 
he transfers his weight from the back 
of his body to the fore part. This has 
the effect of giving the shot all the 
benefit of the body weight. 

The position after the ball has 
been hit should be the original, fac- 
ing-the-net position. The weight, 
however, should be forward, so that 
the player may keep moving in to the 
net, if he desires, to force the attack 
to his opponent. 

The next step to consider is the po- 
sition of the racket during the back- 
swing, the impact, and the follow- 
through. 

The back-swing may be a circular 
type or may be straight back. I be- 
lieve that I start my racket slightly 
up and back. As I reach the complete 
depth of the swing, I straighten the 
racket out and bring it straight 
through level with the height at 
which I wish to hit the ball. I believe 
that the arm should be relaxed and 
extended in making the complete 
stroke; the player should plan to hit 
the ball at that distance from his 








This article is reprinted by special 
permission of the publishers, American 
Lawn Tennis, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y.C., from their 1937 annual instruc 
tion book, How to Play Lawn Tennis. 
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YOUR GAME 


a thew the 
DIFFERENCE 


B in making tennis balls Wright & 
Ditson have a definite standard—the 
size, weight and liveliness specifica- 
tions of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. It would be easy to make 
a ball so close to these standards that 
you couldn't tell the difference—but 
your game would show the difference 
quickly enough. Steady tennis demands 
steady ball performance. The slightest 
variations in weight, size, or liveliness 
can cause wide difference in flight and 
bounce behaviour. This is why for 48 
straight years the National Champion- 
ships have been played with precision- 
built Wright & Ditson Championship 
Tennis Balls. 
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body which allows him to relax his 
arm comfortably in its extension. 

The racket assumes a slight bevel 
at the moment of impact, with the 
top edge slightly in front of the bot- 
tom edge. The purpose of this is to 
impart a slight over-spin to the ball. 
The forward-swing should start on a 
horizontal plane, but deviate to a 
slightly upward stroke at the moment 
of impact. This slightly upward 
stroke is the beginning of the follow- 
through, which continues up on over 
the shoulder nearest the net. 


The flat-hit ball differs from the 
over-spin drive in the impact and 
follow-through. The impact is made 
with practically a vertical racket 
face. The follow-through continues 
on the same level, at the same plane, 
with almost no change in the bevel 
of the racket. 

I believe that the flat shot can be 
used effectively about one-quarter 
of the time. Its advantage is that the 
ball takes a hard, flat, and low 
bounce. It is of wonderful use as a 
forcing weapon, either in putting the 
ball away from the back-court or 
paving the way for a position at the 
net. On the other hand, it is a dif- 
ficult shot to control. There is not 
nearly as great a margin of safety 
with the flat shot as with the over- 
spin drive. Of the three types of 
drives, I suggest that the over-spin 
be first mastered. 








Seasoned Timber 
(Continued from page 37) 


In the middle of the room a tall, 
gangling schoolboy stood up, his face 
wax-pale. His teeth were chattering 
with emotion so that -t first he could 
not finish a sentence. He said, “Pro- 
fessor Hulme, I just want to s-say ... 
I'd ra-rather . . . I just love it here but 

. I never thought I could like any 
place so much but I’d ra-rather—” He 
caught his breath, steadied himself 
against the back of the seat in front of 
him, and said rapidly, “I'd rather go 
away and never come back, never, and 
so would Rosie Bernstein and the 
Hemmerling boys and—we all feel just 
the same way—than s-stand in the 
way of the Academy now.” The boy 
sat down, his face deeply flushed. 

Timothy joined with all his might 
in the hand-clapping. When it died 
down he said, “Jules, I’m ashamed. 
Everybody here is ashamed. This 
hasn’t got anything to do with you and 
Rosie and Otto and Ed. It’s a thousand 
times more important than anything 
that could happen to any one person. 
The meeting is adjourned.” 

(To be concluded next week) 





Reprinted and condensed from Sea- 
soned Timber, by Dorothy Canfield, 
copyright 1939, by permission of Har- 
court, Brace and Company, publisher. 
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HEAD FOR THE BIG TIME IN 
CANVAS AND RUBBER SHOES 
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75 styles for 75 individual needs. 
They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds appears on the shoes. 
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GO BY TRAIN 





(If student, state grade.) 
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A. J. Dickinson, Room 939 
Great rerun mye Bidg., St. Fuul, Minn. 


cities and Alaska to make 


s about All-Expense Tours. 


Vacation in 


GLACIER PARK 


en route to or from 
San Francisco Fair 


® Enjoy a vacation in 
Glacier Park where pictur- 
esque hotels and chalets 
offer inviting accommoda- 
tions at moderate cost. 
Then visit the Pacific North- 
west and San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Exposition. 


@ In Glacier Park you get 
thrills from seeing America’s 
most colorful mountains, 
glaciers, lakes, streams and 
waterfalls. Glorious trails to 
ride or hike. Swimming, 
boating, golf, dancing. 


®@ See the Pacific Northwest 


your vacation complete. Ask 
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Get off to a 
FLYING START 


with o MARTIN 


It — to reason that a better instrument will 
better and make faster progress. 
Meike a an A met 4 Trompe, Cosme and 
Trombones are the eg afen of leading profes- 
sional musicians the world over, stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous emer 
methods, which insure su 
ality and tone, you il 
find a Martin easier to 
play, the pride of your life 
toown. See yourlocal 
Martin dealer or 
write today sure 
for FREE Cata- 
log, naming in- 
strument you pre- 
fer or play. Easy 
purchase plan. 
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Free Catatogue of School 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 
$3.00 a? Sterling Sil- 
doz. No. R 520 wt 
| doz. Mattistte Medal & B 

Street. New York. + .. 













UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 
Wide choice—more than 260 courses, in 36 ac- 
ademic departments, on ei campus. Out- 
standing instructors from other universities 


supplement the regular faculty. More than 50 
courses in Education. Special lectures, recitals, 
drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Red- 
f woods and many other scenic points of in- 
terest near-by. For announcements of 
ston Unpopeche of Ccioonte Tielons 
sion, Uni of ia ;or 
ee Dean of the Summer Session, Gar 
G.G.LE, Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California invites you: Golden Gate International 
Exposition, on San Francisco Bay—1939. 











PLAN NOW... oe Vusit 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 


e Your vacation dollars 
will buy more real pleasure 
at Nerfokk .. . “year 
‘round playground amidst 
historic shrines.”” Nearby 
are Jamestown, Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, Cape Hen- 
ry, and also nationally fa- 
mous Ocean View and Vir- 
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Clip Scholastic advertising cou- 
pons! Most Scholastic ads are aids 
to education, health, and fun. By 
mailing in these coupons you will 
keep alert to new opportunities. 














Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; food, toot: 
cabe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. Iii foreign words: n—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or 0e; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 

Amur (4-m0or) River, p. 23-E. 

Baikal (bi-kdl), Lake, p. 23-E. 

codicil (kéd-i-sil), p. 11. A later addition 
to a will. 

Dodecanese (d6-dék-a-nés), p. 18-S. A 
group of 12 islands in the Aegean Sea 
near Asia Minor. The name comes from 
the Greek word for 12. 

Gdynia (ga-dén-ya), p. 16-S. A seaport in 
the Polish Corridor. 

Juarez (hwd-ras), p. 33. Mexican states- 
man and president (1806-1872). 

Krzyzanowski (sir-zi-za-nof-ské), p. 16-S. 

norns (nérnz), p. 27-E. In Norse mythol- 
ogy, demigoddesses who determine the 
fates of men and gods. 

Pantelleria (pan-tél-4-ré-a), p. 18-S. An 
island southwest of Sicily. 

Pomorze (pé-mé6r-zé), p. 16-S. The Polish 
Corridor. 

Sanjak (sén-jak), p. 19-S. Turkish, a small 
administrative district. 

Sejm (sam), p. 16-S. Lower house of Po- 
lish Parliament. 

tensile (tén-sil), p. 27-E. Applying ten- 
sion; also, capable of being stretched. 

Tungus (tiing-gis or toong-gd0s), p. 23-E. 
A nomadic people of Siberia; their lan- 
guage. 


Answers to What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score? (Page 30-E) 


. prophet, profit 
. steppe, step 

. days, deys 

. palette, pallet 

. liken, lichen 
weald, wield 

. phase, faze 

. fraise, phrase 

. literal, littoral 
10. entrants, entrance 
11. mete, meet 

12. gourd, gourde 
13. straight, strait 
14. fellow, felloe 
15. canon, cannon 
16. thyme, time 

17. currant, current 
18. tear, tare 

19. petrol, petrel 
20. wey, weigh 
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AnswWers to “Twenty Questions” 
(Page 29-E) 


. Fulton Oursler 

. Rebecca West 

L. Adams Beck 

Emily Bronte 

J. O. Hannay 

. Olive Tilford Dargan 

. Henry Adams 

. Ursula Parrott 

. Samuel Hopkins Adamg 
10. Ford Madox Hueffer 

11. Harold Begbie 

12. Ray Stannard Baker 
13. Mary Agnes Hamilton 
14. Olive Schreiner 

15. L. Adams Beck 

16. Amy Lowell 

17. George Bernard Shaw 
18. Thomas Chatterton 

19. H. H. Munro 

20. Willard Huntington Wright 
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Garcon! 

Pat went to an elegant restaurant 
for dinner, but the menu card was 
printed in French and he could not 
read it. Watching the man next to him, 
he said to the waiter, “I'll take the 
seme as he orders.” 

All went well enough with the soup, 
the celery, etc., but when the waiter 
brought him broiled lobster, Pat 
shouted indignantly, “Well, I drank 
your dishwater and I ate your bouquet, 
put I'll be hanged if I’ll eat that bug!” 


Pretty Polly 
“All male parrots say, ‘Polly wants 
cracker.’ ” 
“Haven’t you any female parrots?” 
“Sure. They say, ‘Polly wants a 
seven-course dinner.’”—The Purple 
Parrot. 


» 


Close Call 


“I called to make an appointment 
with the dentist.” 
“He’s out now.” 
“Good! When will he be out again?” 
—Classmate. 
. 


Just Made It 


“A wonderful achievement!” the 
spokesman shouted. “You’ve broken 
all records for a non-stop flight. How 
did you do it?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” the rank 
outsider answered modestly, “I think 
luck had something to do with it. I 
didn’t find out until about five minutes 
ago how to stop the thing.” American 
Boy. 

. 

“I’m all upset. We had to kill our dog 
this morning.” 

“Was he mad?” 

“Well, he wasn’t any too well 
pleased.” 

* 
Voice (on the telephone): “Zander! 


Zander! Z! Z! No, not C! ABCDEFGH 
IJIKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ!” 
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Don't let vacation time catch you unprepared! 


LAST CALL to teachers who want 
this helpful TRAVEL BROCHURE 








f, Alask 
_ a ra “4 Send for this new Travel Bro- 
© Labrador chure while we still have a sup- 
TO TEACHERS @ Caribbean ply—and while there is still time 
® Hawaii for proper vacation planning. 
“ al This brochure — arranged by 
e cee neians Scholastic as a special service to 
@ New Zealand teachers—will help you be really 
@ Australia prepared when vacation time 
© United States comes. Just check the places 
: ae aes which interest you in the coupon 
© World’s Fairs below, and mail it today. 
@ Dude Ranches 


PPS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0 Alaska, () Labrador, [) Mexico. () Hawaii,( Caribbean, [) South America, 
0 Australia and New Zealand 


CANADA: (British Columbia, (j Banff and Lake Louise, () Jasper National Park, 
0) Canadian Rockies, [) Ontario, [) Saskatchewan, [J Manitoba, [) Alberta. [) Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, ()New Brunswick. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island 


EUROPE: (j BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) ). CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia), ] SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark). 


UNITED STATES: [] FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
0 NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), (]] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
OONORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri), J] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), () NORTHEAST (New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bla), ( SOUTHEAST (Kentucky Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama. Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


Name cccoccccesoceeocosocoscccecs OSINOR eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
School address SSSSSSSSESESESESESS CHESS EHEHEEEHEEEEESHESEHEEHE SEH E SE EEE 


City seeee Oe eT ee See ee ee eee eeee eee eee eeeeeee 














Tatamacumeanaar JFREE TO STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen 
scenes from the world-famous Luray Caverns— 
Shenandoah Valley—Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
National Park. Request your copies now. One for 
each student. Address 


LURAY CAVERNS, Box 1051, Luray, Va. 
Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while 
enroute to or from the World's Fair. 


‘ashington — 20 minutes from Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 
° meee motion pictures in color available on free loan basis. 
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